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A Gusiows and Rare Old Play. 


. HE old play in question is entitled “ The Seven Champions 
of Christendome,” written by John Kirke, and acted at 
the Cockpit,and Red Bull, and perhaps Globe Theatres 
during the time of Elizabeth. It was not printed, how- 
ever, until 1638 ; and that edition, if not the subsequent 
one, printed “ For the Old English Drama” in 1830, is 

very scarce indeed. : 

Before proceeding to discuss the play, which is the oddest 
concoction of sense and nonsense it has been my lot to peruse, 
let me at once say that of the author himself little or nothing 
is known ; the great dramatic authorities having, apparently with one 
accord, passed him over. In the Dedication of the play, “To His 
Much Respected and Worthy Friend, Master John Waite,” Master 
Kirke says among other things : “ For this work of itself, I may say 
this much without blushing, it received the rights of a good play, 
when it was acted, which were applauses and commendations ; 
whether it merited them or not, I leave to your judgment : the nature 
of the work being history, it consistsof many parts, not walking in one 
direct path of comedy or tragedy, but having a larger field to trace, 
which methinks should yield more pleasure, novelty and variety, 
being the only objects these our times are taken with: the tragedy 
may be too dull and solid, the comedy too sharp and bitter ; but a well 
mixed portion of either, doubtless would make the sweetest harmony.” 
Exactly, Master John Kirke! a most excellent recipe for making a 
play, only you have not carried out your own suggestions! However, 
to proceed, from this dedication it is very evident that the piece 
actually was performed. In all probability Heylin’s “ History of St. 
George,” first printed quarto, in 1631, and again, with considerable 
additions in 1633, gave our author the basis of his play, if it did not 
furnish him with a large amount of the matter. Very likely he also 
drew upon Richard Johnson’s “ Famous Historie of the Seaven Cham- 
pions of Christendome.”* Presumably “ The Seven Champions of 





* Saint George of England, Saint Denis of France, Saint James of Spaine, Saint 


Anthony of Italy, Saint Andrew of Scotland, Saint Patricke of Ireland, and Saint 
David of Wales. 
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Christendome ” was originally produced in 1634, though the Revels’ 
Office book gives no information on the subject. The fact that it was 
not printed until 1638 may be ascribed to the interruptions the 
theatres suffered from at that period. 

In the Revels’ Office book is the following entry by Sir Henry 
Herbert, which should prove of interest. “At the increase of the 
plague to four within the city, and fifty-four in all, this day, the 12th 
May, 1636, I received a Warrant from my Lord Chamberlain, for the 
suppressing of Playes and Shewes, and at the same time delivered my 
several Warrants to George Wilson, for the four companies of players, 
to be served upon them.” En passant it may be observed that the 
King’s Players performed occasionally during this recess, at Hamp- 
ton Court and St. James’s Palace, before the Royal Family. They 
represented Beaumont and Filetcher’s “Philaster; or, Love Lies 
Bleeding,” at St. James’s Palace, on Shrove Tuesday, February 21st, 
1636-7. As the deaths from the plague decreased, the King granted 
the players their liberty and they began again soon after. But the 
fluctuations in the fatalities from the plague caused several suspen- 
-Sions until the 2nd October, 1637, when they again had permission 
to perform. 

Besides the “Seven Champions of Christendome” the Biogr. 
Dramatica gives no particulars as to Kirke’s being the author of any 
other piece, though in the Revels’ book of June, 1642, the following 
entries occur, which imply that he did compose other dramas: 
“* Received of Mr. Kirke, for a new play, which I burnte for the 
ribaldry and offence that was in it, two pounds ;” and again “ Received 
of Mr. Kirke for another new play, called ‘The Irish Rebellion,’ the 
8 June, 1642, two pounds.” The Irish Rebellion itself, it will be 
remembered, was at at its height at this period. In 1647-8 stage 
tlays were wholly abolished under heavy penalties, by an ordinance 
which received the sanction of both Houses. 

And now, after this preamble let us consider the play. The list 
of the dramatis persone being so remarkable, I append it : 


St. George of England. Anérew of Scotland. Patrick of Ireland, 

David of Wales. Denis of France. James of Spain. 

Anthony. of Italy. 

Tarpax, the Devil. Ancetes. Ormandine, a Magician. 

Fmperor of Prebizond. Almeno. Three Lords. Two Lords, his friends, 

Kiug of Tartary. Lenon. Argalo. 

Leonides. Brandron, the Giant. King of Macedon. 

Suckabus, the Clown, Violeta, the Princess. Carintba, her Maid, 

Three daughters to Macedon. Calib, the Witch. Three Spirits. 

Three attendants on the Three Shepherds. A Priest of Pan. 
Emperor. Three Messengers. Two armed Knights. 


Three Ghosts, the Father, the Mother, and Sister of Leonides. 

Was ever such acast seen, unless at Pantomime time at Old Slits ? 
Forty-seven characters and every one with something to say ‘for him- 
self! The quantity of thunder and lightning in the piece is appall- 
ing. Calibis an exceptionally bad lot, and usea dreadful imprecations. 
-The whole play is a singular medley of seriousness and pathos, trag- 
‘edy and farce ; the ridiculous, generally speaking, is continually trip- 
ping up the heels of the sublime. For instance, after a really clever 
description of the pleasures and beauties of Nature’s May, the witch 
Calib, who has stolen a child, says she is anxious to “ bathe my body 
in his popular gore!” 
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This Witch had stolen St. George from his parents, when a baby, 
and after killing them, had resolved to kill him also, in order to bathe 
in his blood aforesaid, to secure perpetual life. However, the child’s 
guardian angelscause her to fall in love with him,and soshe brings him 
up, though to all others she is a terror and a tyrant, and already has 
the other six champions languishing in her cavern. Tarpax is the 
Witch’s special spirit and husband, and ‘Suckabus, a supposedly 
beautiful youth, is their son. This Suckabus is a clown, whose say- 
ings are simply a compound of perversions and inversions of all the 
rich expressions with which Shakespeare has signalised all his own 
clowns, from Dogberry and Touchstone to Bottom and Autolycus. 
But every where one comes upon speeches that are absolute paraphrases 
of what the Bard has given us. How unkind it is of one author to 
go and forestall another, because he happens to come after! Why 
will some geniuses live before their time ? 

It appears that Calib the Witch is herself under a spell, which 
Tarpax obligingly explains to her : 

“Whilst Calib in her pow’rful hand 
Holds fast her pow’rful art, 
So long may Calib by her pow’r 
Command Death hold his dart. 
‘“‘ But when fond love by dotage shall 
Blindfold wise Calib’s eyes, 


With that great pow’r she did command, 
The great enchantress dies.” 


This tickles Calib and she vows herself secure—by which, of course, 
we know she’s not. Just after this the clown, their dutiful son, 
Suckabus, enters, and not having seen his father before, proceeds to 
“go for” bothofthem. ‘ What doth ailthe boy ?” enquires Tarpax, 
to which the clown responds, with mighty fine wit : 

“ Ale! no, mother ; I’m neither in ale nor beer, 
Nor no such grain tub, peasantical element ; 
My hogshead runs alegant and your leaning broached it.” 

In a foot-note, dlegant is said to be a Spanish wine made from 
mulberries, near Alicant. The same word occurs in the “ Fair Maid 
of the Inn.” Personally I have my doubts as to the derivation, and 
believe it to be an atrocious attempt at makinga pun. Further on 
the clown says: ‘I have no mind to be made a buzzard, nor fly like 
an owl i’ th’ air, or mount like a kite over towns and cities for carrion, 
without any biding place.” It stands to reason that the witch does 
fall in love in her dotage, and with St, George (of all people) when he 
comes of age. Then she is doomed, for the ghosts of George’s 
parents drop in, and explain that they are dead but cannot rest until 
Calib is sent to a place that is not mentioned in polite circles. George, 
learning the true character of the witch, swears on his sword, accom- 
panied by an intolerable deal of thunder and lightning, that he will 
slay the murderers, Then the ghosts toddle off to the tomb again ; 
while George starts on the track of Calib at once and sends her pack- 
ing to Hades. 
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“ Now cleaves the rock, and now I sink to Hell, 
Roar wind, clap thunder, for great Calib’s knell.” 


Having accomplished this deed, he goes to release the six confined 
champions, exclaiming as he goes : 
“ And now these woods that were so long choked up 
With Hell’s black sulphur and disastrous fumes, 


Give welcome to the golden eye of day, 
As a most cheerful and blest visitant.” 


They all swear allegiance to George ; and they start off with Suck- 
abus as factotum in ordinary, to seek for adventures; to rescue 
dameels in distress ; to relieve the oppressed ; and to play havoc gener- 
ally. Andrew and Anthony get into trouble in the land of Trebizond 
where the usual Dragon is residing and making things un- 
pleasant for the natives. 

It would be too tedious to go into all the details of the 
plot, which is even more complex than that of a modern 
melodrama. Suffice it to say, that the champions are always shed- 
ding somebody’s blood with cause and without—mostly without. 
There are tournaments, May-day revels (in Tartary too !), dances by 
devils and fairies, festiv als and enchantments, and choruses by unseen 
spirits. The princess is stolen, and so is her maid ; all the champions 
at one time or other get cast into gaol, and of course eventually 
come out ; and George slays the dragon and all the other objection- 
able snakes and wild fowl. 

I could quote pages from this strange, eventful history, had I 
space—good, bad, and indifferent. This strikes mo as being a 
happy simile : 


“ As close as beggary to a prodigal : 
Til ne'er forsake you, I'll warrant.” 


Some of the clown’s speeches are excellent, with just sufficient 
suggestion of the Swan of Avon to make them piquant and palatable. 
Others are too gross for anything, and the few songs are licentious and 
coarse. Methinks this sounds familiar : 


“ Yet thus I do desire their shapes to see. 
Defend me, all you ministers of grace !” 
The following evidently refers to tobacco, not so long known in 
England at that time : 


“ Or cloud the air with India’s precious weed, 
Kindle that fuel—let thy chimney smoke too.” 


At one of the morning festivals given by the Magician, the stage 
instructions run: “Enter Free Excess, Immodest Mirth, Delight, 
Desire, Lust Satied, and Sickness ; they dance ; after thedance, Excess, 
Delight and Desire embrace him (meaning the magician, Ormandine, 
a bad man) to a lazy tune, they touch him, he falls into their arms, 
so carry him away.” This seems rather a debauched idea of enjoy- 
ment! But then Magicians are such queer creatures. 

Before concluding it may be mentioned that the three daughters of 
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the King of Macedon have been converted into swans by the 
enchantment of the Magician, who is slain by our hero ; these swans, 
by some magic unexplained St. George restores to their father’s 
arms in their true human shape. Besides slaying the Dragon 
and a Python, George kills the giant, Brandron, of fabulous strength 
and height ; and fights more battles than have ever been fought in 
history or out of history before, mimic or real, and still he does not 
marry a princess! This seems odd. Instead, after generously 
bestowing princesses on his six brother champions, he goes forth to 
do more deeds of daring, and so ends the remarkable and sanguin- 
ary history of the “ Seven Champions of Christendome.” 
8S. J. ADAIR F1Tz-GERALD. 


SS 


Father Thames. 


“ Men say that I am dumb, not knowing that speech is mine.” 


By RacHet Penn. 





NE Summer day, some young, green rushes, thick and 
sappy, and full of the warmth of the noon-day sun, paused 
in their play with the light wind, which came crisp and 
sea-scented round a sudden bend in the tall bank, and 
asked the name of the wide river that was murmuring 

and whispering at their feet. 

“ Father Thames! ” laughed the Wind, and then away he sped and 
puffed out the lax sail of a big barge that was making but slow way 
for its port, and sent it on a good three knots. 

“Father Thames ?” the rushes said one to the other, and they 
wondered awhile at the name Father, and thinking the merry Wind 
was playing them a trick, they all bowed their heads at once to the 
river and asked : 

“ Are you indeed called Father Thames ?” 

A deep, tender voice answered : “ Yes, that is my name—Father 
Thames.” 

“ But why Father ?” they questioned, shrilly. 

** Because I nourish the children who live on my banks, with fresh 
breezes which I carry on my breast from the wide, glad sea beyond ; 
because I give them of my body to cool their parched mouths, and to 
cleanse their flesh and make it cool and sweet ; because I carry food 
to them, and coal and wood to warm their bodies when the bitter 
winter wind whistles through the streets of the towns and villages, 
and whistles and shrills over the fields, and by the farms ; because 
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I bear them in my arms when they go forth on me in boats in the 
glorious summer weather; away I speed with them, leaving the 
smoke of the-city behind, and away, away. ! to flowery fields and the 
deep, cool shade of willow trees, where they lie and listen to the hum 
of the bees searching for food in the wild, yellow flag flower, or 
watch the water-rat look out with bright, curious eyes from under 
the broad leaves of the water lily. 

* And I lisp, and ripple, and langh round the boats, and mingle my 
voice with the voices of my children when they laugh for joy of the 
sunny weather; and I laugh again, loud and clear for very pride, 








when I hear them say, ‘ There is no river like to Father Thames for 
beauty and for peace; and they listen and think my laughter a 
sudden breeze in the leaves overhead. 

* And I that am so loved ! I that am so broad and swift, and bear on 
my breast great ships laden with rich stuffs and grain, and all 
precious things from countries over the sea—I, to those who have 
seen the rivers of those lands, seem but a stream ; but I am more 
loved than any.” 

“And whence came you?” the rushes asked, and they leaned 
shoulder to shoulder and bent lower for his answer. 

“1 come from some hillsa great way off, where I did lie for many, 
many years waiting for release, for liberty to go forth and sing in the 
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fresh, pure air, of which I had heard from the roots of the trees 
which grew in the earth above. And every drop of dew and every drop 
of rain that fell added to me, and I grew large and strong, and at last 
I set my breast hard against the clay and stones which held me pris- 
oner, and I forced a way and out I flowed, but only a slender, silver 
thread in width, no more than that for all I had seemed to be so 
mighty. 

“And I trickled through the grasses and between the weeds, gurg- 
ling and whispering to the sky my content at being free; and the 
Wind kissed me, and blew sharp against me with his mouth and 
made my body shiver with delight ! and I sang aloud as I flowed 
onward, and I splashed the nostrils of the wild, sweet-breathed kine 
as they stooped to drink of me, and I could see my tiny wavelets 
pictured in their great eyes, whereat I sang more loudly still for joy 
of my birth; and on I flowed growing in strength and lustihood, 
for now my body spread out full wide and ploughed a roadway 
through the land, and I rejoiced, for I knew that I was sent to nour- 
ish it and minister to man. Thus I flowed on, my singing changed 
to a mighty, rushing sound till I came to my sister the Sea; and 
when our breasts met, we flew skyward in a great cloud of spray, and 
her brine mixed with my sweetness and made me strong! then back 
she flowed with me to widen the banks which held me in and to 
make me fit to be friend of the children who should dwell near. 
And after many ages they came, and all who saw me loved me, and 
called me Father. But, one man there was who called me ‘Silver 
Thames!’ and his name was Will Shakespeare. Often he would 
ride upon me to his theatre on Bankside, and he would. lean over the 
barge and gaze into me with eyes as golden as the sun, and he would 
smile to see the fish play among the stones and weeds that are my 
bed, and which in those days could be seen of all, for then I was pure 
and not asnow. And twice in every day I go down to greet my 
sister the Sea, and she flows back with me a certain way to sweeten 
me with the salt of her body as in my birth-hour ; thus it is that I 
am so fain for her, that I hunger and I fight to go to her ; and thus 
it comes that for miles along my banks I am sharp and brackish to 
the taste.” 

“How grand ! how glorious !” the rushes cried, “to wander up 
and down, to see fresh faces and things that must fill you with won- 
der and amazement at their strangeness. How happy you must be!” 

“Not so! ‘Though in my journeying to and fro I see much that 
makes me glad, I see more to sadden me.” 

“ But you are free, how then can you be sad?” the rushes asked 
with one voice, while all their tender leaves shook with the curiosity 
which filled them. 

The river answered: “This morning just before the sun came up 
from the sea, and asI flowed through the arches of a great bridge 
which spans me from side to side, I heard a low, heart-broken cry 
on my left. I looked and saw a girl, one of my children, kneeling 
in the mud and slime of the bank. She lifted her hands and her 
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dry, burning eyes to the sky and she tried to pray, but no words 
came ; and I saw that her face was swollen and that it had the mark 
of vice upon it, vice which shadowed all the womanhood within her. 
And she tried again to pray, and when she could not remember 
the words which she had learned in childhood she moaned, and hid 
her face in her soiled hands; then after awhile she rose and crept 
nearer to me, and looked at me longingly, and down again she kneel- 
ed and whispered : ‘I will go to my death on my knees, perhaps that 
will suffice.’ 

“So she crawled nearer, nearer on her knees through the mud and 
filthy slime. 


Wiha yy 
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“While she moved thus closer to me, something drew my eyes away 
from her to the narrow street through which she had come, and in it 
I spied someone in a long, dark, hooded cloak coming towards us. 
It was a woman, and her eyes were fixed on the girl who crawled 
down to me; and now the woman quickened her steps and ran, and 
into the mud and slime she came and laid her hands on the shoulders 
of the! girl who was now leaning over me, my body lapping against 
her hands. And the woman asked : ‘ What would you do?’ 

“The girl turned and asked sullenly, ‘Who are you ?’ 

“The woman auswered, ‘My name is Mary ;’ and just then the 
light brightened to eastwards and shone upon her face, and 1 saw 
that it was pale and as though she had passed through a fire which 
had cleansed her of‘all sin ; and her eyes were sad, but helpful and 
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loving and sweet as is the breath of my sister the Sea; and again 
she asked, ‘What would you do ?’ 

. “Then the girl, softened by the woman’s eyes, wailed and hid her 
face and said: ‘Iam so tired ! so tired of all the sin ! and I came 
here to die and forget what I have been !’ 

“*Come with me,’ the woman Mary said ‘ and I will help you to 
out-live your sin.’ 

“ But the girl shrunk away and said, ‘No, no, let me die! no one 
on all the earth can help me, I am too vile!’ 

“Then the woman knelt beside her in the mud and slime and she 
said, ‘ Look at me!’ 

“ At that, the girl lifted her eyes and she held her breath for wonder, 
for the face that she looked upon was pure and pale the like of 
which she had not seen, and Mary said : ‘Even as you are now s0 
once was I; Come!’ 

“ And with that she rose, and smiled a little, and held out her hand. 
And the girl reached up and caught it hard within her own, and 
together they went hand-in-hand up the narrow street, and with each 
step the mud and slime dripped from the girl’s clothing and left a 
stain upon the stones. 

“T watched till they were come to the top, then I sped on to meet 
the Sea, right glad at heart that one was saved, for many come to me 
for rest and find only eternal pain.” 

Here the River ceased, and kissed the rushes, and laved their feet 
to cool and nourish them through the heat of the day, and then he 
swept away singing, and so out to the Sea. 












A wretched man, forlorn, with matted hair, 


But high above its revels rang one sound, 


The voice of wife and woman! ‘ Lost but found ! 


Morecombe Bay, August, 1891. 
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Home at Last. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 





LITTLE child! fair-haired, with wondering eyes, 
Past, through an open door, into the street.’ 


And wept, ‘Is there no rest for weary feet ?’ 
Deep in the dark—a door stood open wide, 
A light streamed from it brighter than the day ; 
A mother’s voice kept calling: ‘Here! Abide! 
Come Home, my little one! youv’e lost your 
way. 
Come Home !’ 





Stood in a crowd of sots, more beasts than men ; 
Deep curses rent the air, and dull despair 
Supremely reigned in that accursed den. 


Clearer than seabird’s over roaring sea— 


Come Home, my Husband! Come! Oh! follow me! 
Come Home !’ 


A poor lost soul, cast down with wretchedness ; 
Pale death was ringing out his fatal knell ; 
No one to pity ; no one there to bless 
The parting hour of one who loved too well. 
Then suddenly a voice—* Oh! which is best ? 
To live or die? Ever to sing or sigh ?’ 
This voice eternal whispered ‘Come and rest ! 
Come Home, sad soul, and rest elernally ! 

Come Home!’ 


PP * 
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A Comparison. 
By F. Kerr. 





TRE to contribute to their Christmas Annual, let me at 
once disclaim any intention of delivering myself of an 
Essay on the International Drama. I merely offera fewre- 
marks by way of comparison of our own plays and players, 
with those of that other great English speaking nation, 
whose manners and customs have been so wrought upon by the 
influence of other countries that little except the language is left 
to show the original source from which they sprang. 

It sé¢ems to me that the English drama and the American suffer to 
some extent from opposite, and yet precisely similar, causes; the Eng- 
lish, cramped, in the opinion of many, by the conservative tendencies 
of its professors, because it has to please an audience entirely composed 
of John Bull and his family, the American, because a heterogeneous 
public must be catered for, whose tastes have been acquired indis- 
criminately from all corners of the world; and while we, for the 
most part, stand still on safe ground when we might perhaps venture 
a step or ‘two: forward, America fidgets around and about looking 
for the spot on which it shall lay the foundation of something like a 
National Drama. 

As with the plays so with the players. America produces a 
number: of good actors, but the “promising” stock actor meets 
with far less recognition in America than in England, and this, 
it may be, produces that craving for distinction, allied to a not 
unnatural ambition, which impels the majority of American actors to 
become Stars so soon as they have betrayed anything more than the 
most ordinary intelligence. Thus, while there is little trouble in 
casting big parts in New York, it is next to impossible to secure an 
ensemble such as may be found at the Lyceum, Haymarket, Garrick, 
St. James’s and many other first-rate London theatres ;' and in order to 
see Jefferson and Clara Morris (two artists I venture to term incom- 
‘parable), acquaintance must be made with a company wherein may 
be found one or two competent, or even admirable actors and act- 
‘resses, but of which the rank and file is bad beyond description. 

It is not difficult to find a reason for this. Here, we live in an 
‘overcrowded country, the slaves of over-population and compet- 
‘itive examinations—what wonder that the stage with its fair field 
‘and'no favour fills its ranks day by day from the better classes! 
What wonder that the prizes of the stage, its excitement, its kudos, 
and -its salary, present a more tempting outlook to the educated 
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young than office or domestic drudgery! Who would be a govern- 
ess who could be an actress, who a clerk in a bank who could be 
an actor ? And given the opportunity and intention to work, who 
shall say the stage is likely to suffer because its disciples may now- 
a-days be ladies and gentlemen ? 

But in America it is not so—a different class isappealed to. There 
is a huge country with room for everybody with brain and energy ; 
where the head of a large business in one city may establish as many 
branch businesses in other cities as he has sons to place in.charge of 
them; where to give up commerce for the stage is generally to 
exchange the substance for the shadow ; where there is little diffi- 
culty in placing either the sons or daughters in positions in which 
their futures will be assured, and their ambition may find scope, 
without that risk of failure and disappointment which seems to be 
part and parcel of the actor’s profession. Hence the large majority 
of English and American actors are recruited from different sources ; 
and this different origin betrays itself unmistakeably in the various 
forms in which their talents eventually assert themselves, and in the 
peculiar local influences which obtain upon both stages to their 
common detriment. There as here the survival of the fittest is in- 
evitable, and there as here the stage is crowded with people possessed 
of no qualification for their calling. There is a young man in 
America who goes on the stage because he can imitate a German 
waiter or an Irish policeman, and if he does it well enongh someone 
will teach him a dance and write a play for him round his own 
peculiarities; a young man who abounds in America to just as 
great an extent as our own young friend in England, who becomes 
“an actor” because he has credit at his tailor’s, has been plucked for 
his examinations, and his sisters and their friends are sure he will 
make a name on the stage. It never enters into the calculation of these 
young gentlemen that anything approaching to work, study, or even 
perseverance is necessary to ultimate success, and that there isa drama 
not wholly dependent on a Dutch accent or a well-cut, if unpaid for, 
waistcoat—not that I wish for one moment to underrate the friendly 
offices of an artistic and long suffering tailor, or a stock-in-trade which 
includes a happy knack of polyglot dialect. But successful actors, as 
well as unsuccessful, come from the same sources. Their notions in 
going on the stage were different, they have brains and intention which 
others haven’t, and they have worked while others lazed. It is 
among these that the curious after effects of their antecedents assert 
themselves ; and it is interesting to note how widely different 
are the peculiar excellences and shortcomings of English and 

American actors. I do not hesitate to say that for one funny eccen- 
tric comedian in England, I could find fifty in America, and that, vice 
versd, for one satisfactory gentleman-like juvenile actor or light come- 
dian in America I could find fifty in England ; and us they borrow 
our leading juvenile actors wholesale, so might our managers to their 
great advantage engage some of their comic actors. Our young 
actors have had little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
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class from which low comedy is for the most part derived, while 
theirs have had still less of mixing with and studying the world 

which supplies the dramatist of to day with his principal models. 

I feel that in saying this Iam on dangerous ground, that when I 

say America cannot produce a complete ensemble, Daly’s Company 
will be quoted against me, and that my friend John Drew will be 
thrown in my teeth in contradiction of my assertion that America 
does not produce light comedians. But I am dealing with the rule, and 
not with the exception, and let me assure any that do me the honour 
to read these lines that Daly’s Company, so far from being typical of 
American art, is almost its antithesis, and that Mr. Drew’s position is 
unique among American actors, though we have many to compare 
more or less favourably with him—just as Mr. Arthur Roberts is 
absolutely alone in his snappy comedy on this side of the water, 
when he would find in America dozens of comedians of the same 
style and much of the same method. If this isso why do we keep 
our good things to ourselves? Why not mix a little more ? The 
journey is nothing, the language is the same ! Why don’t we embrace 
the opportunity of making our drama a little less insular, and they 
theirs a little less patchworky ? There must always be local influences ; 
but in speaking of the drama I am not alluding any more to the 
Yankee Variety show than to the cockney farcical comedy of Pimlico 
and St. John’s Wood. I mean the drama of human life and human 
passions, which are the same in both countries, plays which bring 
success to the actor and money to the manager all the world over, 
and in which we could join forces in friendly rivalry to the frequent 
advantage and improvement of the stage on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The more we go hand in hand the better for us both—the better for 
the plays and the better for the players. 

Time and space fail me, or I should have something to say by way 
of note and comparison on the fact that our best companies are nearly 
all managed by actors, while in New York, notwithstanding the Star 
system, the actor-manager is almost unknown. But my subject is so 
many-sided that I can only touch on it ina very superficial way, 
and in submitting these lines to the readers of THE THEATRE I can 
only hope that I have steered clear of offence, and that some will be 

found to agree with me as to the desirability of encouraging the 
international element in the theatres of London and New York. 
The opinions I have expressed, such as they are, are those of a man 
who, born, bred and educated in England, commenced his professional 
career in New York, and is as much (or, as his friends might say, 
more) an American actor as (than) an English. 


Sey 
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A Ballade of Advertisements. 







UR daily newspapers still convey 
’ , Unfailing food for the curious brain, 
And in the advertisement part alway 
7 We see those old petitions remain ; 
: Clearly they are not written in vain, 
a8 Those calls to ‘the kindly disposed and wise,’ 
Somebody answers them all, it’s plain— 
Who are the people that send replies ? 


The clerk who modestly writes to say 

The loan of a thousand he’d like to obtain, 
The lady who’s ‘seen a happier day,’ 

And hopes, through you, to see it again ; 

The wife whose husband is fallen insane, 
Each with the other in fiction vies, 

They call for cash in a clamorous strain— 
Who are the people that send replies ? 


The widow laments her departed stay, 
A small remittance would ease her pain ; 
The man whose trade has suffered decay 
The humble giver will not disdain ; 
Although their capital’s on the wane 
Still it pays them to advertise ! 
How from wonder can we refrain ? 
Who are the people that send replies ? 


ENVOY. 
Friend, if we jdined this numerous train, 
Made and printed a. parcel of lies, 
Would experience show us twain 
Who are the people that send replies ? 


A. C. DEANE. 


——S 
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A Sawdust Heroine. 
By ADELAIDE G, Sim. 


‘ 
the Colonel’s got another son, and Corporal Atkins has 
drunk himself to death at last. Is that all your news, 
Germayne ?” 

I was just back in Tiffingpore from six months’ bear 
shooting in Cashmere, and while enjoying the unwonted 
luxury of a sherry and bitters before mess, was hearing 
the regimental gossip from one of our subalterns. 

“Yes, Major, I think that’s about all; by the way, though, St. 
Aubyn hadn’t come into his title when you left, had he ?” 

“St. Aubyn ? No. Has he come into anything ?” 

“By Jove, yes! It seems several of his father’s relations dropped 
off unexpectedly, and then Lord Ravensworth was drowned with his. 





only son, and I don’t know what relation he was, but St. Aubyn’s. 


governor came into the title and the estates and St. Aubyn is 
Viscount Falconbridge, and the old gentleman has behaved very 
well, and St. Aubyn—Falconbridge, I mean—paid up everyone like: 
a brick, and bought a couple more horses and has the best polo 
ponies in the place, and we madea tremendous night of iti when he 
got the news.” 

“That I'll be bound you did! Well, I’m very glad; he’sa good 
fellow and times have been very bad with him up to now.” 

I was very glad, for St. Aubyn had always been a favorite with 
me; he was a fine, dare-devil young fellow, as handsome as a hero of 
romance, a good officer, a brilliant rider, and a bit of an Admirable 
Chrichton as far as games and athletics were concerned ; we all 
liked him, and were sorry that a perpetual state of insolvency had 
hitherto prevented him from representing the regiment with due 


swagger at neighbouring race meetings and Gymkhanas. I knew he. 


had quarrelled with his father before coming out to India,and had had 


littie or no communication with his family since, a fact which, how-.- 


ever, seemed to weigh very lightly on the young fellow’s mind ; and 
this sudden accession to wealth and honours would, I supposed, have. 
healed up all misunderstandings. It was not until after mess that J 
was able to offer my congratulations to Falconbridge, as he had dined 
out. There was no more popular young man even in his insolvent 
days. But, as I was smoking lazily in the verandah, a trap drew 
up, and with a ring of spurs he dashed up the steps and welcomed 
me heartily, then, supplied with a peg and a cigar, he threw his 
tall person into the long chair next mine and demanded to hear all 
about my trip. I was off at once, started on a full and detailed 
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account of my doings, and, after describing various adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, was winding up with a thrilling account of the 
slaughter of two magnificent beasts, when, looking round for the 
sympathetic applause which I felt to he my due, I discovered that 
my eloquence was entirely wasted. Falconbridge was lying back 
gazing out into the moonlit garden, his cigar extinguished, his drink 
untouched, and it was perfectly obvious he had not heard one word 
of what I had been saying. I felt rather hurt, 1 must confess ; a man 
doesn’t kill two bears right and left barrel every day, and I was 
about to rouse my friend somewhat huffily, when he turned to- 
wards me and, without any preamble, made the irrelevant remark : 














“ Gibson’s Circus is up here again |” 

I think I smothered a very strong expression, but something in 
the man’s manner struck me as strange, and, angry as I felt at his 
rudeness, I managed to confine myself to a very short “ Well ?” in 
answer. There was a pause, during which I smoked, reflecting on 
the deteriorating effect of sudden prosperity on some people, which 
was broken at last by Falconbridge: “ Major, I’m in a deuce of a 
mess——” 

All my irritation subsided at once, for I was very fond of the boy ; 
but I was intensely surprised, for I had supposed that all money 
troubles were satisfactorily settled, and St. Aubyn had hitherto kept 
clear of other scrapes ; soit was with some curiosity that I replied : 
“Well, tell us about it, and let’s see what’s to be done.” 
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The young man pulled himself up in his chair, gulped down a huge 
go of brandy and soda and ‘began : “ You know Gibson’s Circus was 
here when you went on leave, and you remember his niece—Nellie 
d’ Esterre they call her—the girl who doesthe haute école business, and 
who rode so well in that paper chase the Gunners had? Well, it 
was in the hot weather; there was nothing to do and I got in the 
way of going to:old Gibson’s a good deal to look round his stables, 
you know. I sold him my black Arab, too—and by Jove you should 
see how Nellie has trained him—and one way and another I saw a 
good deal of Nellie, and when they moved on to Calcutta I took 
leave and went with them and——well the long and short of the 
matter is, I was afool. I and Nellie were married privately in 
Calcutta just before they went down to Australia.” 

“Married!” I gasped. “You're married? but, my dear 
fellow: , 

“'There’s no but about it, Major, I tell you I was a fool ; it didn’t 
seem to matter much what I did then, I was awfully down on my luck 
and I didn’t see how I could stay on in the regiment. I hada 
notion of joining Gibson’s company when I sent in my papers. Then, 
while they were at Sidney, came the news from home ; the governor 
wrote awfully kindly, sent me a lot of coin and wants me to go 
home at once, and how on earth I’m to tell him what I’ve done I 
don’t know. The old boy is so happy and so proud about it all he'll 
never forgive me, even if the disappointment doesn’t kill him! 
Gibson came up last night, and I shall see Nellie tomorrow, and 
Heaven knows what is to be done!” 

I was aghast ; it certainly was a bad business and I didn’t see any 
way out of it, or how I could give any advice or help in the matter ; 
one loop-hole did present itself, however, though I despised myself 
as I asked the question: “I suppose you were married in your own 
name?” Falconbridge looked at me, and his look made me wince 
a little, “My own name? Why, Major, you don’t think I’m 
scoundrel enough for that sort of thing! We were married quite 
quietly, but it’s all perfectly legal and regular, Guy St. Aubyn 
bachelor and Ellen Dodson—that’s her real name—spinster. Poor 
little girl! how surprised she’ll be to hear she’s a Viscountess.” 

“You haven’t told her yet ?” 

“No, you see the old man doesn’t know we're married, and they 
were moving about in the Colonies and I’m never much good at 
letter writing. I shall tell her tomorrow. But, Major, what am Ito 
do about the governor ? don’t youthink I’d better go home and see 
how things are and then break it to him quietly ?” 

I didn’t see that anything was to be gained by delay, and suggested 
a full confession by letter, to be followed by the arrival of the young 
couple imploring forgiveness. ‘“ Lord Ravensworth will see the thing 
is done beyond recall, and probably make the best of it,” I said; 
“ besides it’s not as if your wife were not a thoroughly good, honest 
girl ; and when he sees she makes you happy——” | was interrupted 

by a groan from the young man: “I may as well make a cleap 
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breast of it,” he said, after a moment ; “the truthis, I’ve madea huge 
mistake ; I think I must have been mad. Nellie was awfully kind 
and jolly to me when I was in low water, and it didn’t seem likely I 
should ever go home and make it up with the governor, and 
I drifted into it somehow; but when I think of taking her 
home to my mother and sisters as my wife! Besides, there’s 
Mildred Stuart ; and now I’ve got the coin—Major, I wish I was 
dead !” 

Here was a complication with a vengeance! I could only repeat 
vaguely: “Mildred Stuart?” and the young fellow went on: 
“Oh, we were not engaged or anything, but she always was the one 
girl in the world, and if I’d ever thought there was a chance of get- 
ting her ! ”"—and something suspiciously like a sob seemed to choke in 
his throat, and he broke off with a laugh anything but mirthful. 
“ Its no good now, I’ve made my bed, eh Major?” and with a short 
“ Good-night” he left me. 

I was very much concerned about the whole affair. I remem- 
bered the little circus rider well enough, a frank, honest, cheery, 
little bohemian, brought up among horses and only saved from irre- 
trievable vulgarity by her youth, and the fact that she had led a 
wandering existence and not mixed much with town-bred people 
of her own rank in life, and I felt that Falconbridge had lost his only 
chance of future happiness by not being really in love with his wife, 
a state of things which would have done more to fit her for her 
exalted position than anything else. 

The next day I had an opportunity of renewing my acquaintance 
with Nellie, at a regimental paper chase to which she came, riding a 
beautiful Australian horse. She was a pretty, gipsy-looking girl, 
with bright dark eyes and long lashes, neat small features and a skin 
like a ripe peach ; she sat her horse to perfection, and as I looked at 
her slight, graceful figure in her well-fitting habit, I felt that her 
appearance in the hunting field at home would plead very powerfully 
as an excuse for Falconbridge. All the young fellows knew her, and 
welcomed her back rather noisily, and I saw Falconbridge bite his 
lip more than once, as his wife chaffed them in louder tones than 
were perhaps strictly necessary. He kept rather aloof from her, but 
whether by design, or on account of his horse which was a young 
one and required schooling, I was unable to determine. 

We had the usual half-hour’s steeplechase, tinishing up a little 
distance out of the station, and while the drinks sent out for our 
refreshment were being disposed of, I turned to go home alone, when 
a clear young voice called out : “ Hi! Major, hold on ! we’ve a show 
to-night, and I must get back ; I’Ilcome with you,” and Nellie ranged 
up alongside of me. Directly we were out of hearing, she began 
“ What’s all this about Guy being a lord, Major?’ He told. me about 
it to-day, and of course I thought he was chaffing, but he says you 
know all about it and can explain.” 

“Its quite true, Nellie, and if what he told me is true also, you are 
Viscountess Falconbridge |” 
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-. The girl looked at me doubtfully ; then, apparently satisfied that 


T was in earnest, she went on : “I don’t see why it should make such 
a difference ; Guy is very ankind, he declares he must go home and 
that I shall have to leave the profession and be a lady !—and when 


‘I told him I’d rather die, he got awfully angry, and said all sorts 


of things about my station in life and altered circumstances, and a 
lot more bosh—you don’t think I need give up the riding, do you, 
Major?” she added, very anxiously. 

I thought that I might help Falconbridge a little. ‘ Well, you see, 
Nellie, a Viscountess is a very important person in England ; you will 
have a fine country house to manage and duties of all sorts, besides 
the balls and parties which you will enjoy; and it would be rather 
out of place for a great lady, as you will be, to be performing in a 
circus, wouldn’t it?” 

“ But I don’t want to be a swell,” urged Nellie ; “ if I’m quite satis- 
fied and happy as I am, why need I change? Guy can keep the 
money of course and be Lord Falconbridge, but I can’t see why he 
need go home to that cross old father of his, who never wanted him 
when he was hard up. Ever since we married l’ve been Nellie 
d’Esterre in the bills; why can’t we go on as we are?” 

“ But your husband will have other duties, other interests ; he must 
go home, and he cannot go without his wife,” I said, smiling. But 
Nellie did not smile. “I think he could go very well without me, 
Major,” she said, seriously; “ he is so changed, not nearly as jolly as 
he used to be, and,” she added, in a lower tone, “ he didn’t seem half- 
pleased to see me back.” ‘The child’s eyes were full of tears and the 
corners of her mouth drooped piteously, as she tried to smile up at 
me and failed dismally. ‘ Nonsense, Nellie,” I said, cheerily ; “of 
course Falconbridge is a bit worried about all this business, and you 
mustn’t add to his bothers by objecting to be a Viscountess and to go 
home with him;” then, with an inspiration worthy of a genius, I 
added: “ you've never ridden a good hunter over a grass country yet, 
and Falconbridge will hunt with the Pytchley.” She gave me 
rather a queer little look, then laughed, and touching up her horse 
set off at a hand gallop towards the station. 

Falconbridge heard of this little conversation in silence, and made 
me no more confidences as to his plans, During the next fortnight 
he got his year’s leave and was supposed to be going home immedi- 
ately ; his ponies sold well in the regiment, and there was keen 
competition for some English saddlery he had invested in, but I saw 
very little of him, and I could not help thinking that he rather avoided 
finding himself alone with me. Meanwhile, no rumour of his 
marriage leaked out, the circus did excellent business, Nellie I saw 
most days at the Band, or the Polo, and though | thought her looking 
rather pale and worn, and that her high spirits seemed a trifle forced, 
she always seemed cheerful and ready for a gossip. One evening, 
I remember, the band was playing a selection of so-called English 
airs, and the notes of “ Home Sweet Home” came stealing to our 
ears through the hot, dust-laden air, and for a moment stilled the 
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idle chatter that was going on and made us all sigh with the “ home- 
sickness,” which is: never very far below the surface of an exile’s 
heart. I had been talking to Nellie, hearing wonders of the black 
Arab she had trained to do tricks, and when a silence fell on all our 
neighbours, the little bohemian, to whom a circus tent was “ home,” 
went on with her story. I did not hear a word of what she was 
saying; “there’s no place like home” was echoing in my heart, 
and as the last notes of the air died away, I said abruptly, “Ab, 
you're lucky, Nellie, you’ll soon see the dear old country; you're 
off by the next ‘P. and O.,’ aren't you—Falconbridge has got his 
leave ?” 

She gave me a quick, suspicious glance, and then answered in a 
low voice that she tried to keep steady: “I’m not going, Major ; 
Falconbridge goes alone ;” then, as I looked surprised, she went on 
rapidly,“ its my own doing ; he wanted to tell Dad, Uncle Gibson, you 
know, of our marriage and to take me with him, but I’d rather things 
stayed as they are till he gets home; I can always join him ;” and 
before I could find words to argue the matter, she had turned away 
to chaff an Artillery subaltern who had been rather ignominiously 
unhorsed at the last paper chase. 

That evening I made an opportunity to speak to Falconbridge and 
put before him, as strongly as I could, the folly of leaving his wife 
behind him. He listened very patiently to my remonstrances, and 
then said moodily : “It’s no good, Major ; somehow or other Nellie has 
found out about—about that girl at home. She saw a photo with 
her name and began asking me all sorts ‘of questions, and though I 
lied all I knew, she put things together and has made up her mind 
that I no longer care for her, and now she absolutely declines to 
come home with me or to make our marriage known, and says 1 may 
go and marry Mildred and she’ll never trouble me again. I believe,” 
he added with a laugh, “ thatthe little gipsy means it ; she’s as proud 
and jealous as she can be, and seems to think I can commit bigamy 
quite legally so long as wife number one doesn’t object.” 

I couldn’t help smiling, too, at Nellie’s summary way of settling 
matters, but I felt that the present was no time for hesitation and 
that Falconbridge must make a decided stand. ‘“ Look here,” I said, 
“ there seems to me to be only one thing to be done; you must tell 
Nellie that if she won’t leave with you the day after to-morrow, you'll 
go straight to the General and tell him of your marriage, besides put- 
ting an announcement of it in the local papers, and she’ll hardly face 
the blame and the scandal of not going with her husband; and, as 
for her jealousy of your friend at home, you must leave it to die out 
in course of time.” 

“T think you're right” said the young fellow ; “I ought to have 
made it all public long ago, but I’ll see Nellie this afternoon, and 
give her till to-morrow evening to decide, and I daresay she'll make 
up her mind to go at the last moment.” 

The last day came, as all last things do, and the afternoon brought 
a little note from Nellie :— 
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“Dear Masor,— 
. “ You haven't: been to the circus at all yet ; do come to-night 
and see Suleiman the black Arab ; he’s A I,and it may be =o last chance.! 
+ rs. 
om Newure.” 

I thought this looked as if Nellie had listened to reason, and went 
down after Mess to the big tent that had been pitched on the parade 
ground in the middle of the station. As I went in I met Falconbridge, 
looking worried ; but he brightened up considerably when I showed 
him Nellie’s note. ‘Come round behind after the performance, Major,” 
he said, “I’m going to hear Nellie’s decision and you can help me 
explain and talk over.old Gibson.” We went in and sat in the front 
row of the séats reserved for the magnates of the place. There wasa 
grand house, for the soldiers patronised the horse riders nobly, and 
natives will go anywhere to seea show. The wonderful strong lady 
had just accomplished her extraordinary feat of hanging head down- 
wards from a trapeze and holding between her teeth a metal chain, 
from which was suspended asmall Pegu pony with a little boy dressed 
as a jockey on it, and as she retired, panting and crimson but smiling, 
a glance at the programme showed us that the next event was, 
“ Suleiman, the cleverest Arab horse in Asia, can do everything but 
speak, introduced by his trainer Miss Nellie d’Esterre.” 

In came the handsome black Arab, the very ideal “Arab of the 
desert ” described in the picture books of our childhood. His beautiful 
proportions were hidden by no saddle, and only a broad blue ribbon 
was attached to his bit to serve as reins ; sitting on his bare back was. 
Nellie, in a simple dress of soft clinging creamy silk, which just 
showed her pretty, well shod little feet, her dark curly hair hung over 
her shoulders down to her slender waist; and I thought as she 
cantered into the ring and bowed gracefully right and left, that I had 
never seen her look prettier. As soon as the applause which greeted 
her was over, she slipped down from the horse and, going to the 
centre of the ring, began to put him through his tricks. These were 
very much the accomplishments usual on such occasions, but the 
public was delighted, and, indeed, the beautiful docile animal obey- 
ing the young girl so implicitly and showing besides so much 
affection for her was a very pretty sight. Suleiman found handker- 
chiefs, waltzed, walked on three legs, and did in brief with some 
trouble a number of tricks which a dog would have performed almost 
naturally. Falconbridge and I found the performance a little tedious 
and were not sorry when the last and crowning achievement was 
reached, and the ring-master announced, “The horse will now go 
through the pretence of tighting a duel with Miss d’Esterre.” Nellie 
was leaning against her favourite as he spoke, and smiled at us as she 
caressed his glossy neck, and then gave him a sharp little pat; the 
horse threw up his head and snorted; she touched him with her 
whip and he pawed the ground angrily, and then began a pretty 
pantomime of quarrel between the two, till, turning their backs on 
each other, they went to different sides of the arena and, with the help 
of the ubiquitous clown, who had all along fomented the disturbance, 
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prepared for the combat in the most orthodox manner. A pistol 
was fixed upon a stand for Suleiman, and Nellie, also armed, took 
her place a few paces in front of it and aimed at the horse. The Arab 
went to the stand and, raising himself by placing his fore-feet on the 
ledge of the barrier, took the string attached to the trigger in his 
teeth and waited for the signal to fire. The band stopped their 
waltz, the ring-master dropped a handkerchief, both arms exploded 
amid shouts of applause and laughter, and as the smoke cleared off and 
the music burst forth again, Nellie swayed backwards and forwards 
and fell gracefully to the ground. The horrors of remorse were then 
sapposed to seize the horse ; he trotted up to his mistress, bent over 
her, whinnied gently and tried to rouse her, and when at last, after 
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pulling her dress with his teeth, he dashed off to the clown to implore 
his help, the audience could not contain their delight. The clown 
let himself be dragged by the sleeve to where Nellie still lay. 
“ Suleiman,”’ he said, stooping over the girl, “I’m afraid this is a 
very serious matter, but I'll feel the young Jady’s pulse and ” he 
took up the little hand that still held the pistol, then started back 
with an exclamation that silenced the band, brought everyone in the 
audience to their feet and sent Falconbridge and me over the barrier 
into the ring. The attendants had rushed up as we did, but to the 
questions hurled at him, the poor jester only replied by pointing to 
the girl at his feet. There she lay, still and white, save where the 
rouge made a hectic spot on each soft cheek, and from her side, 
dabbling her long dark hair which fell loose over her neck and 
bosom, tracing a crimson path through her white draperies and 
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making a dark pvol on the saw-dust beneath, was a fast flowing stream 
of blood ! 

In a moment, the confusion and horror gave way to practical 
measures. There was no lack of kindly medical aid when we had 
carried the poor little girl to the back of the tent and improvised 
a couch of horse-rugs and carpets for her, but the bluff old 
surgeon and his young aide shook their heads after examining the 
cruel bullet wound, and only replied to poor Gibson's frenzied appeals 
to them to “do something for his little girl "—“ It’s no use torturing 
her, there’s nothing to be done.” 

It was a piteous sight ; the pretty young thing lay like a wounded 
bird, and all round her the nondescript crowd of gaily dressed per- 
formers and attendants, the women weeping quietly, the men grave 
and silent. My heart ached for Falconbridge who knelt by her side 
in mute misery ; he had helped to carry her out of the ring, and the 
jact that he remained by her with Gibson on her other side passed 
unnoticed by those around. It was not long before Nellie opened 
her dark eyes and looked questioningly at us; she smiled at her 
husband, but then her glance fell on me as I stood a little behind 
the poor fellow, and to my astonishment she made me a little sign 
to come closer. I bent down to her and in a broken whisper she 
faltered out, “ Don’t let him know why I did it, Major, don’t let 
anyone know. I want him to be happy and we made a mistake. 
It doesn’t hurt now!” Then suddenly raising herself with a great 
effort, she stretched out her arms to Gibson and, with a “ Good-bye, 
Dad” on her lips, fell back dead. 
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/ fe & BOUT six hundred and seventy years before Christ, in the 
S@eeae huge and splendid city of Memphis, anciently known by 
aX; .the name of Noth and ‘celebrated for the number of its 
. . beautiful temples, there lived a king of the name of 
Psammetichus, or, as he was sometimes called, Psametik. 
He was a good and prudent. man, his reign was a long 
one, and he spent much time and energy in restoring 
the sacred temples and further beautifying the city by erecting 
monuments and constructing a new temple, which he dedicated to 
the god Apis, and which, on account of its extreme beauty, came to 
be called the “Cathedral. of Egypt.” One day while the king was 
dispensing justice, tha attention of the whole court was suddenly 
arrested by a strange occurrence. An eagle flew into the court, con- 
veying in its beak a curious object, and, while everyone wondered 
what it could be, the sagacious bird dropped it into the lap of the 
astonished monarch. It was nothing less than a lady’s shoe, beauti- 
ful in construction, and pretty to gaze upon. Where could it have 
come from, and to whom did it belong were questions asked by one 
and all. The King was so struck with its beauty and fascinated by 
the mystery which enveloped it, that he determined to leave no 
means untried by which he might discover the owner of the skilful 
piece of workmanship. He, therefore, sent throughout his kingdom 
in search of a foot that would fit it, and at length it was found to 
exactly fit the foot of a beautiful girl named Rhodope. Now of all 
the Egyptians Rhodope was considered the most beautiful ; but how 
came she to have the misfortune to lose one of her valuable shoes ? 
The story was soon told. While she was bathing one day she left 
her shoes on the bank of the stream, and, behold, a great eagle 
pounced down upon one of them and flew off with it, whither she, 
of course, could not tell. Distressed at this unexpected catastrophe, 
she could do nothing but bemoan her grievous loss, for the other 
shoe was useless without its fellow. Great was her joy, therefore. 
on having the lost shoe restored to her. But Fate held in reserve a 
greater joy still for this pretty maiden. The King found the owner 
of the shoe more beautiful than the dainty article which had come 
into his possession in so unexpected a manner. From falling in 
love with her shoe he not unuaturally fell in love with herself, and 
asked her to be his wife. And so Rhodope became the honoured 
and envied Queen of Egypt. 

That history repeats itself we have continual proof. Two thousand 
and four hundred years after the wedding of King Psammetichus and 
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the beautiful, Rhodope, there lived in Paris 2 man of the name of 
Theyenard. He was nota king, nor yet a prince, but only an actor. 
Still, there is nothing to prevent an actor from encountering romance, 
if Dame Fortune so ordain, and no one can deny that he has as much 
right to fall in love with a shoe as any monarch in the land, One 
day, passing. through the streets of the city, Monsieur Thevenard 
was attracted by the elegant shape and diminutive size of a lady’s 
shoe as it lay on a cobbler’s stall, where it had been left to be repaired- 
After admiring it. for some time he returned to his home, but some- 
how his thoughts reverted to the shoe with such intensity ‘that he 
felt himself compelled to go back on the morrow and gain from the 
merry son of Crispin what information he could respecting it. Alas, 
the cobbler could give him no other clue than that the shoe was left 
with him to be repaired. There was nothing for it but to wait 
patiently for the’fair owner to make her appearance ; that she was 
fair Monsieur Thevenard was evidently fully persuaded in his own 
mind, and he took his stand by the stall, watching the process of 
re-integration with an unusual interest. But he was doomed to dis- 
appointment; no one that day came to claim the shoe. Determined 
not to be baffled, he repeated his faithful vigil during the whole of 
the following day. Still the dainty shoe lay unclaimed. Day after 
day he continued this tedious.vigil with a persistence and patience 
that were, to say the least, praiseworthy. His passion for the unknown 
one showed no signs of abatement ; and, strange to relate, considering 
the fact.of his nationality, he grew miserable and melancholy. At 
length, however, his perseverance was rewarded and his expectation 
gratified, by seeing a pretty elegant maiden take possession of the 
mended shoe, and although she proved to be of the humbler class of 
life, yet it is to be presumed that ‘she was all his fancy painted her,’ 
for he hastened to seek her parents to ask of them the hand of their 
daughter, who was nothing loth to become the wife of a rich and 
talented actor. 

From the region of fact we come to the realm of fable, and those 
who would cruelly banish all the fairy legends of nursery lore, and 
establish in their place nothing but tales of stern fact and hard 
reality, must surely have overlooked the salutary influence of the 
imperishable stories, so fascinating to our childhood, which could 
not fail to impress the youthful mind with the moral conviction 
that every good deed brings its own reward. Plato, it is true, 
looked upon old nursery tales as “blasphemous nonsense with 
which. mothers fool the manhood out of children.” Lord Lytton, 
on the other hand, speaks thus on behalf of fairy tales: “ Mankind 
owes all its intellectual and isocial progress—ay, even its moral 
sublimity—to that fruitful germ of imagination, that restless faculty 
of wonder, which Nature has beneficently implanted in the mind 
of every child.” 

Philosopher as Plato was, it is debatable whether his practice 
and experience equalled in degree the depth of his theoreti- 
cal wisdom. And is there not something to be said in favour 
of the Moderns who, as Colton has it, uniting all the fruits of the 
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experience of ‘their forefathers with their own actual observation, 
may be admitted to enjoy a more enlarged and comprehensive ° view 
of things than the Ancients themselves. 

That we are indebted to the brothers Grimm for gathering from 
the lips of the people so rich a collection of folk-lore, is evidenced by 
the fact that, since 1812, their stories have continued to delight 
the youthful generation of almost every land and clime. That 
Cinderella should claim a first place in our affection is not sur- 
prising, considering the high rank and antiquity to which the 
narrative owes its source, apart from the patient endurance and 
uncomplaining sweetness of her character asa heroine. It is to be 
regretted that the pantomimic representation of all elfish stories 
should not preserve more faithfully the minor incidents of the 
original. The history of Cinderella, on ‘the stage, is so perverted 
and interpolated, and so curtailed by the too great assertiveness of 
clown and pantaloon, as to be robbed of much of its pathetic in- 
terest. The dying mother’s exhortation to her only child toreverence 
her memory by good deeds ‘and kind actions is usually altogether 
ignored. The second marriage of the father, bringing not only a 
step-mother to the house, but two unlovable maiden sisters, who 
condemn the young mistress to live and work among the cinders, is 
partially represented ; but how the father executes the three requests 
of his daughters, and brings to Cinderella the first twig of hazel that 
touched his hat and which, planted on the mother’s grave, eventually 
grows into a tree and lodges a little white bird, to whom the poor 
child confides her troubles, is not shown to us. And where are the 
two tubs of beans and ashes that Cinderella is condemned to sort by 
the spiteful old mother? The dutiful obedience which this task 
evokes, and her touching appeal to the pigeons and birds to help 
expedite the work, might, with advantage, be inserted, as well as her 
gentle magnanimity, in combing the hair and blacking the shoes of 
her selfish half-sisters. So quickly does the ball come off, that we 
hardly understand it to be a three days’ festival, during which the 
King’s son is to choose a bride. Our heroine’s pretty invocation— 


“ Rustle and shake yourself, dear tree, 
And silver and gold throw down to me,” 


through which she gains a gown of gold and silvery silken slippers, 
is omitted. Norare we permitted to see the gallant prince following her 
to the pigeon-house, to the pear-tree, and along the ingeniously tarred 
path, till her (now) golden slipper comes into his possession. That 
one malicious sister is bidden by her mother to amputate her toe, 
and the other to cut off a piece of her heel so that the foot may be 
squeezed into the fated slipper, does not transpire. Nor do we see 
them ride in turn beside the prince on the royal horse, while the two 
doves sing from the hazel bough— 
“Backwards peep, backwards peep, 
There’s blood upon the shoe ; 


The shoe’s too small and she behind 
Is not the bride for you ;” 
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which, when Cinderella passes by, is changed to— 


“ There's no blood on the shoe, 
It fits so nice and she behind 
Is the true bride for you.” 
or, their mission ended, see the latter fly down to rest upon the 
shoulders of the bride elect. It would be well, too, that we should 
realise more clearly the blinding calamity which befalls the sisters 
for their wickedness. 
GILBERT Moork. 


Wy 


A Fatal First-Night. 


By CHARLES WARNER. 








HERE is a voice from the tomb sweeter than 
\g song. There is a remembrance of the dead to 
Med |. $$which we turn even from the chains of the 
i living. Oh, the grave, the grave! It buries 
every error, covers every defect, extinguishes every resentment. 
From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious throb that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before him.” 

What a charm there is about an actor’s profession. Is there any 
other can possibly give that instantaneous popularity which an 
actor achieves who makes a great success in a part new or old. How 
in a moment, if he happens to strike the right chord—the one touch 
of nature—the actor and his audience are e” rapport; how he feels 
it, how he knows it; all the anxious days and weeks—nay, months 
of arduous study are in a instant fully repaid. For the time being 
he is in reality King, Courtier, Cardinal, or Knight. 

It has been my good fortune in my early days to meet such great 
artists as Phelps, James Anderson, Henry Marston, Barry Sullivan, 
Harrison, the singer and charming actor, and Creswick. The incom- 
parable Miss Helen Faucet (Lady Martin) I had the pleasure of acting 
with, playing Orlando to her Rosalind, And what a Rosalind ! What 
grace, what indescribable charm! Shall we ever see her like 
again? I have. met too Mrs. Hermann Vezin, best of comedy 
actresses, and Miss Emma Atkinson. Imagine all these in one 
Shakespearean play, or all with one exception. Whata school it was, 
Drury Lane, in those days for a young actor like myself! What a 
boon to me, a lad, to play for three consecutive years, in plays 
such as “ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” “ Richard III,” “ King 
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John ” (what a cast it was !), “ Cymbeline,” “ Faust,” &c., &¢. ° What 
a school for a young actor! And from all these great people I never 
met with anything but assistance and generous friendship during my 
varied theatrical career—and my career has indeed been varied ; but 
joy and sorrow, success and failure, have endeared me to it more and 
more. When I look back and remember the dear faces, the many 
cheery voices that have encouraged me to press forward, the many 
kindly hearts and hands that have helped me onward—alas’! the sor- 
row, to remember that I shall never hear their voices again on this 
earth ! to know that so many have gone, passed “To where beyond 
these voices there is peace”’—what a blank it leaves in my heart! 

One of the friends I esteemed highly as an artist and a man 
was Frederici, the singer. I knew him in England, before his visit 
to Australia, where he joined the firm of Messrs. Williamson, Garner 
and Musgrove, and made a great and well deserved reputation, 
principally in comic opera. He was the first to congratulate me upon 
my success in the Colonies ; and predicted a prolonged season for me. 
Many and many a time have we sat together, and talked of the 
absent ones in dear old England. Many and many a time he has 
linked his arm in mine, and whispered a desire once more to return 
to his native land, if even for a short spell; but he frequently said, 
“Warner, I have a presentiment that I shall never see Old England 
again, or the dear ones at home!” I used to laugh at his melancholy 
forebodings, and chaffingly say that we would both go home together 
at the termination of my engagement in the Colonies, and have a 
good time. 

About this period there were great preparations for the pro- 
duction of the grand opera of “ Faust,” at the Princess’s theatre, 
Melbourne; and Frederici was cast for “ Mephistopheles,” a part 
which he had had for years an ardent desire to sing—‘“ My boy,” he 
said to me, a few days before the production, “ this will be the greatest 
part I have ever attempted, and if successful, which I feel sure I shall 
be, my future is secured, my fortune is made, thank God! ” 

As the night approached for the production of the opera, I noticed 
that Frederici’s manner changed, there was an absent look in his 
usually bright and cheery face ; and when addressed, his replies were 
short, and his mind appeared to be somewhat distracted, and he was no 
longer the boon companion whose gaiety and unchanging good 
humour would set the most doleful of us in high glee before we 
had been in his company many minutes. I thought, naturally, that 
his anxiety respecting the great undertaking of singing such an 
arduous réle as Mephistopheles, weighed upon his mind and 
dulled his spirits. I fear it was but the terrible presentiment of the 
awful termination to the fatal first night of “ Faust.” 

The eventful evening came, the theatre was crammed to suffocation ; 
and I was naturally very anxious to hear of the success of my friend. 
My daughter had a private box, and sent down word by telephone to 
the Royal after every act. Frederici had made an enormous success. 
With what delight I heard the news; and with what unparalleled 
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horror I heard how the ‘success’ terminated. All had gone immensely. 
Frederici had sung his last song, and was descending the trap. While 
the last notes of his beautiful voice were still ringing in the ears of 
his delighted audience—when but a second before, he had heard the 
frantic applause of the mighty crowd—the Angel of death had folded 
him in her arms—poor Frederici fell dead. Can one imagine anything 
more terrible ? To the cheers of the audience, the calls for the singer 
who had made so great a success—alas! alas! there was no response ; 
the cheers and calls were “dead words in as dead an ear”; poor 
Frederici had like the swan faded in music. His soul had passed 
to God. 
Never shall I forget the sorrow and mourning evinced by all 
grades of society in the city of Melbourne, when the terrible news 
‘ became known. Never shall I forget the day we all followed in 
thousands and thousands to his grave, to pay our last tribute of 
respect to one whom we all loved and respected so much. An 
extraordinary scene occurred at the funeral. The clergyman was 
reading the beautiful burial service, and had just spoken the words 
“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” when he fell senseless beside the 
grave. Consternation was depicted on every countenance. 
He lay there for half-an-hour unable to move or speak, and was at 
length carried away to the Rectory. I was requested by his nearest 
relations to read the remainder of the service over my dead friend. 
I never realized the solemnity and beauty of the solemn words till 
that time. Never before did I realise what atoms we are in the 
hands of the Great and Almighty. What are our glories? what are 
our proud schemes—when, in the midst of our triumphs, at the mo- 
ment of unbounded cheers and applause, the curtain of death falls 
on the mimic scene, and—“ The rest is Silence.” 
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* Tadpoles.” 


By FRANK WYATT. 





,0U must know that Old Jo detested the female sex 
generally. He had ah inveterate hatred of all women 
—why, nobody knew, we could never get him to tell 
us; and if he had not fallen into a horse pond and stuck 
in the mud, we should probably have remained ignorant 
to this day. The gentle reader will probably ask what 
connection there can possibly be between Old Jo’s antipathy to the 
weaker sex and his immersion in the horse pond? If the gentle 
reader will kindly mind his own business and wait patiently, he 
may eventually find out. 

I used to like Old Jo. I liked him because he was original. 
A very dry, thoughtful, old fellow was Jo, whom nobody ever 
saw smile. Some of the old folks said that when Jo heard that 
Sarah Higgins (who was crossed in love) had jumped out of the 
window and had lost two teeth, a bit of ear, and her senses, he 
gave utterance to divers strange and unearthly noises which were 
translated into mirth. Some said his immense mouth quivered and 
looked (the mouth did) as if it wished to smile but wasn’t allowed 
to. They also say that in the evening he was actually heard chuck- 
ling in a low, fiendish manner, and some even affirm that he rolled 
over and over holding his sides as if in an excess of pleasure ; but 
these reports can scarcely be relied on, for ’twas a very long time 
ago. 

By-the-by, with regard to Jo’s mouth, it was indeed a strange 
mouth. I never saw or knew anyone that had ever seen or read 
about such a mouth. He had a great quantity of thick grisly black 
hair on his face; and this mouth of his used to steal across his 
visage in an undulating eel-like manner, and finally disappear on 
each side, under the grisly whiskers. There was no beginning and 
no end to the mouth. It used to remind me of those rivers that 
disappear suddenly and flow on underground. 

A great many of the fellows argued that the mouth must be 
stopped by the ears. It was impossible to tell, for both ears were 
completely hidden by a forest of thick, coarse, tangled-looking 
stuff called by courtesy hair. For my part I didn’t know what 
to think. I remember I examined the back of his head one evening 
(when he was asleep) most carefully, but could discover nothing 
satisfactory either way. 

I saw him yawn once, but it afforded no clue. Perhaps if I 
had been prepared for it, if I had known some time before that 
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Jo would yawn I might ‘have been calmer and have learnt much ; 
but. coming as it did unexpectedly, I was naturally a good deal 
frightened, and the shock to my nervous system was great. His mouth 
was also—well, I’ll leave his mouth alone. ; 

One day I called on him ; it was in the afternoon. The lad who 
answered the door told me that his master was in the garden, near 
the lake—which: lake, by the way, was a mud pond. I asked what 
he was doing there, and the [ad said, very gravely, “Tadpoles is in, 
sir.” I mentioned that I was delighted to hear it, but couldn’t for 
the life of me think what he meant ; however, I went through the 
house into the garden, and found Old Jo sitting in an armchair on 
the brink of the mud pond, gazing into the same with the utmost 
curiosity and interest. 





“Well, Jo, what ave you doing there?” 1 said in a somewhat 
loud voice. ; 

“Hush, hush, you'll frighten them, Go away, don’t bother,” 
whispered Jo. 

I ventured to enquire what he was looking at, 

“Keep quiet, quite quiet, and perhaps you won't disturb them. 
What wonderful things tadpoles are,” Jo said, softly, “I wish I 
were a, tadpole,” he added, reflectively. 

“ Yes,” I remarked, “ you would have made a cheerful old tadpole,” 
He didn’t notice what I said, he was deep in the mysteries of the 
mud pond, - 

‘“ Do you see that little tadpole ?” he said, as he pointed to one, 
‘that small chap with the beautiful tail, I never saw sucha tadpole, 
He's the life and soul of the pond, There never was such a tadpole, 
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never. I should say that fellow will get to be a Prime Minister or a 
King; but, bless your soul, they’re all so jealous of him, do you 
know!” Jo spoke in the most mysterious manner. “ Do you know 
that he’s courting a little female tadpole ? It isn’t generally known, 
but I know it; yes, he’s courting her and he will marry her even- 
tually, you see if he doesn’t. The mother—that fat one with the bit 
of mud on her head—keeps her very close ; in fact they see no com- 
pany at all. Well, this mother doesn’t know of their attachment, 
and I expect when she finds it out there will be a great row. 
Look! look! the young female tadpole sees him. Don’t you see 
he’s making signs to her with his tail ? she’s going to meet him— 
come here, come closer, but keep still,” he murmured, pulling me 
nearer ; “now do you see how gracefully he embraces her, and she 
admires him—who could help admiring him ? Now he’s kissing her, 
and, yes, she’s kissing him! I knew she would have him! I always 

said so, but I feel very sorry for him, do you know, for I feel certain 

she’s a coquette. Do you see how she flirts with her tail instead of 

attending to him? She’s trifling with his affections, she’s shaking 

her head. Ah! now he’s getting angry ; I know what he’s saying. 

Oh yes, he’s telling her he can’t allow her to flirt with her tai} 

when he’s talking to her. Now they’re quarrelling—she’s laughing 

at him—do you see how she puts her tail in his mouth? That’s 
derision, that-is. Bravo! Capital! he smacked her head ; serve 

her right; that’s stopped her. No, it hasn’t! Now he’s burying 

her head in the mud. See how she struggles. She’s given in; 

now they’ll get on capitally. Oh, he knows how to manage her. 

What a genius! I should like,” said Jo, “I should like to adopt 

that fellow.” 

“You had much better adopt me,” I observed. 

Jo looked me up and down scornfully. “You? Why, you can’t 
be compared to that tadpole. He’s more talent in his tail than 
you have in your whole body. I’ve a great mind to have a little 
hut built here, and live by this lake for ever. I should want no 
companions ; as long as I could follow up that tadpole’s career I 
should be happy. I should want nothing.” 

I mentioned that he would certainly require a keeper. 

“T love that tadpole like a son,” continued he. “And,” he said, 
turning to me, “I don’t want you to call on me for some time, for 
I’m quite wrapped up in that young tadpole.” 

I suggested that if he were wrapped up in a strait waistcoat 
it might be safer for people generally. He didn’t pay any attention 
to what I said ; he was again engrossed in the mud pond. 

‘Hush, hush, do you see? The mother’s coming ! She’s caught 
them in the act of embracing ; and she’sstorming. Don’t you see how 
angry she is, she is calling him names, I’m sure of it. He doesn’t care 
—not he. He’ll bury her head in the mud if she doesn’t behave more 
politely. There, didn’t I tell you so! He has buried her.head in 
the mud! Hurrah! Ah, she’s asking forgiveness. What a genius 
he is; how well he understands the female sex. Oh, if men only 
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would behave in the same manner to their wives and mothers-in- 
law, the world would be much happier! There he goes! Do you 
see him? Now he’s gone: He must be behind that stone—yes 
that’s where he is; he lives there, you know; he’s gone in.” 

-“You’ll go in directly,” I shouted. * Take care.” 

‘You mind your own business,” he growled, “it’s nothing to you 
if I do goin. Go away.” 

Just at that moment a blue-bottle settled himself quietly and 
sedately upon Jo’s nose. Jo brushed him away. The blue-bottle 
flew twice round Jo’s head, and again alighted composedly on the 
nose. Jo uttered a wicked word, and tried vainly to catch the 
offender. The blue-bottle got the best of it; and was evidently 
enjoying himself. He flew round and round, he tickled Jo’s nose, 
he buzzed in his eyes, he occasionally looked in at his ears, and 
finding no one he knew there, went away for a constitutional round 
his neck. 

Jo rushed at him, swore at him, grew red in the face, spluttered, 
blustered, and finally missing his footing, fell head over heels in 
the mud pond. 

I must say I was really very pleased to see him floundering about 
in the tadpole lake. He looked so absurdly helpless, so utterly 
ridiculous, and he was eviderttly terribly frightened, for he kept on 
shrieking, “ Help!” in the most agonised manner. 

“You old idiot, why don’t you come out instead of squealing? 
there’s no danger, the pond isn’t three feet in the deepest part,” I 
said, directly I could stop laughing. 

“Help!” he screamed again. “ Help! I tell you I shall be 
drowned, suffocated, choked. I’m sinking in the mud, it’s up to 
my knees already. Pull}mé out; give me your hand ; fetch a rope ; 
help!” 

I now saw that old Jo was sinking in the mud—slowly but surely 
“ settling down.” 

“Look here,” I said, “if I come and help you I shall get my 
clothes entirely spoilt, and run the risk of being choked ; now you’ve 
never been particularly civil to me, so I don’t quite see why I should 
pull you out. Good morning.” And I turned as if to go. 

“Don’t go,” he yelled, * please don’t go. I'll pay for your clothes— 
I'll give you anything you like—I’ll never be rude again—I’ll adopt 
you! Oh, the mud’s coming in at my waistcoat pocket ; help!” 

“What will you give me if I get you out ?” I said. 

“ Anything—everything ; make haste; oh!” 

‘Don’t make a noise,” I said ; “ just listen to me while I make con- 
ditions. Now, you know, Jo, we have all been trying for years to 
find out why you detest the female sex, . We have vainly endeavoured 
to.get you to tell us. We have asked you ina kind, friendly sort of 

way to recount unto us the story of your past life, and you have 
always told us to mind’our own business—you have, in fact, repulsed 
us. ‘This, my dear Jo, shows a had spirit. ‘Therefore I’ll trouble 
you to reveal unto me the secret—-explain unto me the meaning of 
this unmanly hatred of all women,” 
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“Never,” shouted Jo, “never! I’d sooner choke than tell you.” 

“ Choke, then !” I said, as 1 walked away. 

“Help! come back! vh, I’m sinking! Here, I’ll tell you all if 
you'll pull me out !” 

I went back to him. “Out with your secret! And when it is 
out you shall come out too.” int 

Jo floundered about for a few seconds, and then shrieked out, 
“ When I was young I married a Korker !” 

“ A what?” I said. 

“A Miss Korker—Help !—I’d been married a month when I 
found she’d been married already ; she’d got a husband. Oh! the 
mud is coming up into my neck—she was prosecuted for bigamy and 
imprisoned—murder !—she came out of prison—help !—her husband 





had died ; she whacked me and made me marry her again—oh ! 
please pull me out—she used to whack me every day; we were 
separated ; she went to Spain—police !—I saw her death announced 
in the newspaper, and married a Bumper.” 

“A what?” I said. 

“ A Miss Bumper ; I was had up for bigamy myself—help !—first 
wife wasn’t dead—oh, dear !|—it was a mistake in the newspaper. I 
got off ; second wife whacked mée—the mud’s filling my ears—first 
wife died ; married second wife again! Oh, hi! She whacked me 
all day—murder !—and all night, and—and—I’m choking—and 
finally eloped with a hairdresser. That’sall. Pull me out, pull me 
out. Oh!” 

I now proceeded to get him out, I fetched a thick pole and laid 
it across the pond.: Jo clung to it, -I1 then went into the house and 
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brought back a stout rope, and after a great deal of spluttering and 
swearing I landed him on terra firma. 

I called the next morning and found him sobbing like a child. 
He told me the dreadful news. After taking out large quantities of 
mud from his side pocket, at the bottom he had found a little tadpole, 
cold, limp, and to my eyes singularly unpleasant, but to Jo’s, beau- 


tiful in death. 


The Playgoer’s Dream. 


(A Seasonable Mixture.) 








wis. DREAMT the world of Drama was a whirl 
#4 pip Of mingled shapes—a chaos universal, 
| I saw the “ Nautch Girl ”"—Dance’s “ Dancing Gir',"” 
Performing in “ A Pantomime Rehearsal ; ” 
I saw “ Lord Anerley ” and “ La Cigale” 
Escape from “School” and fly to Southern climes, 
While Irving’s Cardinal, and “ Bluff King Hal ” 
Read to “ Aunt Jack ” a column from “The Times ;” 
Isaw Grein, Archer, Howard, Clement Scott, 
All tied together in “A Sailor’s Knot.” 


And in my dream I wander’d “ After Dark” 
To “ Brighton,” with some nigger serenaders, 
Where sweet “ Miss Decima ” and “Joan of Arc” 
Reviewed a mighty army of “ Crusaders ;”’ 
In “The Queen’s Room” I ask’d if “ Godpapa ” 
To “ Royal ” Josephine’s “ Divorce ” consented ; — 
And in Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria ” 
Isaw Santuzza mourn “ The Late Lamented,” 
And heard her ask me which should boss the show, 
The King of “ La Basoche,” or “ Ivanhoe ” ? 


1 saw Miss Annie Abbott grow so great 
In strength, and stature, and magnetic force, 
She carried “Aama’s” twenty stone of weight 
As easily as Sampson lifts a horse ; 
Then did a veil upon these fancies fall, 
They seem’d no more—'twas all no more than seeming, 
Until, awakened by “ The Trumpet Call,” 
I felt convinced I’d been asleep and dreaming ; 
Then looking at my watch, I found ‘twas time 
To toddle to the Christmas Pantomime. 
WALTER PARKE, 
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Margaret Woodford. 


By KaTE JAMES. 





HAVE been asked by the editor to write a story for THE 
THEATRE ANNUAL, a thing I have never done in my 
whole life. But the experience of my old friend Margaret 


nature, that it is possible it may be of interest to my other 
good friend, the public, and I have accordingly attempted 
to recount it. I crave all the indulgence the festive season may 
inspire my readers with for the faults with which my first literary 
effort doubtless abounds. 

Margaret Woodford and I had been inseparable once. We had 
acted together, travelled together, :and lived together ; and then she 
had obtained an engagement up North, and I had remained in 
London. From that time we had drifted apart, till at last our corres- 
pondence ceased entirely, and I heard nothing of her for some years. 
One day by the merest chance I found that she was living in 
London and had left the stage ; so I seized the very first opportunity 
and went to see her, feeling, in spite of the long silence, almost sure 
of a hearty welcome. Well, I was not disappointed in that ; but she, 
poor girl, was frightfully changed, and at last I asked her, for the 
sake of the old days when we had shared all our secrets with each 
other, to tell me ‘what trouble had made her leave the profession, 
when I knew that her whole heart had been set upon making a name 
in it. And lifting her pathetic eyes to mine, she said, “It was in 
this way :— © 

“I met Richard Stafford when I was playing at Manchester, and 
in a very short time we were engaged, and he was urging a speedy 
marriage. He was so good and kind to me. I cannot tell you how 
quietly happy I was, for I did love him—yes I did, though I hardly 
knew how much till afterwards. The time passed very quickly, and 
every day I grew to value him more; and in a month we were to be 
married, and I was to say good-bye to the stage for ever. He came 
to see me one morning with his usual offering of flowers. After he 
had gone I opened the box, and for a moment I turned sick and 
faint as I saw the dewy clusters of fragrant violets that lay within. 
I hated them, for they brought to my memory what I had tried with 
all my might to torget—that night when Charlie Rosslyn and I played 
together for the last time. You remember, too, don’t you? I wore 
violets then, and their fragrance overpowered me when we said 
good-bye. And even as I: so thought the door opened, and the 
servant announced ‘ Mr. Rosslyn.’ I could not speak ; I could only 
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stand there silently with the violets tightly clasped in my trembling 
hands, and look and look again at the beautiful face I had once loyed 
so madly, but which now seemed somehow to have changed entirely. 
Then he spoke, and for a moment with the sound of his musical 
voice the old fascination was upon me again, and I forgot everything 
save that we had once loved each other, and that we were together 
again. 

“* Have you no word of welcome for me,’ he said softly, ‘ after 
all these years ?’ pels: 

“T tried to speak, but the words would not come, and he. took a 
step forward and caught my hands. The violets fell in a shower to 





the ground, and once again, as his hasty feet crushed them, their 
overpowering fragrance came to me, and stole away my senses. As 
in a dream I felt his arms about me, his passionate kisses on my 
eyes, his words of love in my ears—and then through it all, piercing 
my numbed senses, like a sword-thrust through quivering flesh, 
came a cry, hardly human, ina voice that I seemed to know... I 
turned sharply, and there behind me I saw—oh, my God!—not Dick, 
surely not Dick, this man with the drawn white face and the cruel 
lips and eyes! I called out his name in agony. I flew to his side, 
and tried to clasp his arms, but he who had always been so gentle 
with me flung my clinging hands away with almost brutal force. 
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Then, suddenly, he tore the diamond ring from my left hand, and 
threw it far from him with a mocking laugh. 

“* Now go to your new or your old love, whichever he may be, 
‘and kiss and fool him as you have kissed and fooled me—I have 
done with you!’ 

“Then he was gone. 

“ And I, who had so suddenly lot the one good and precious thing 
that made life worth living—I could make no moan or cry, for. just 
then I could hardly understand ; but this I knew, that I hated the 
man who had worked this mischief, and must have him out of my 
sight then—at once. I turned on him with a passion I hardly recog- 
nised— 

“¢'You can go now,’ I cried. ‘When I loved you, you left me; 
and now, after all these years, you, to serve your own ends, come back 
to me, and ruin my life. I tell you I love that man whom you have 
driven away, and you I hate—you, who dared to take advantage of 
my weak surprise, as only a coward could !’ 

“ Perhaps I was too hard—he said I was—but he went, and I was 
left alone to think, I found my ring, that was the first thing, and 
put it away tenderly and carefully. No one but Dick himself 
should place it on my hand again. He would come back soon, J 
thought. Love such as his could not be killed with one stroke, 
and I would tell him all the truth, and he could not but forgive 
me. And so a week passed, a week of weariest waiting; for I, 
poor girl, was too proud to write. ‘He might have trusted me 
more,’ I said to myself, ‘for I would not have judged him so hardly,’ 
and—the next day he would surely come. And still there was no 
word. He had left his home, that I had found out, and each day 
seemed longer than the last, for I missed him sorely. Then my 
engagement at the theatre came to an end, and the day that was to 
have been our wedding-day drew on apace. I could bear it no 
longer, and I wrote to him—just a few lines asking him, for the sake 
of all we had been to each other, and because I had always loved 
him, and him alone, to come back to me. For five days I lived I 
know not how. Each morning I put on the dress he liked best, of 
clinging yellow stuff with a cluster of tea-roses at my throat—he 

must not find that I was not as pretty as I used to be, I thought. 
I did no work. I could not read, only all day I listened and waited, 
and each night I said, ‘ To-morrow he will come.’ And on the sixth 
day, just as the twilight was merging into the dusky blackness of 
night, they brought me a letter. I opened it listlessly, wearily—and 
took out the note I had sent to my lover one week before, opened, 
the.original address scored out, and redirected many times. And then 
‘with blinded eyes that could hardly see, I read the few curt words 
‘of ‘some stranger who ‘ regretted to inform me that Mr. Stafford had 
died the day before my communication arrived.’ 

“¢ Dead, believing me false! Dead, not knowing that I loved him 
* with all my soul! ‘dead, my lover Dick!’ I shrieked out the words 
till my parched tongue could speak no more. Then, after a short 
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space of most merciful oblivion, came a time when always I was 
striving to reach Dick, who stood just beyond the touch of my 
longing hands, and I could never reach him, never, though I cried 
out in sorest pain. 
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“ After all, I did not die. I came back to life again, though I had 
prayed to have done with it, for what could it ever be to me save 
one long regret? I have no heart to act, so I live on very quietly | 
alone. And see, I wear Dick’s ring always, and somehow I think he 
knows—now.” rd 
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“Do as You'd be Done By.” 


By ANNIE HUGHES. 
(Lllustrated by Maud Neville.) 





\ —” 


YOURS TRULY. SISTER JILL. 


OW do unto others as you’d be done by— 
waes)6=s Af not as the spider behaved to the fly. 
Still it 7s.an old maxim and holds very true, 
And if you will listen, I’ve a story for you. 





Now I ama young terrier, and my name it is Will, 
And I have a young sister, and her name it is Jill ; 

We are not perfect beauties , as no doubt you all can see, 
Though why we are not is, indeed, most puzzling to me ; 
For mother took a prize, but then her tail was straight, 

And ours has a twist and we’re not the'proper weight. 

We must be like papa, who was called,.I think, a pug 

(My mistress has his picture, where he’s dozing on a rug). ” 
Poor mother died last spring, her end was very brief, 

Poor father followed soon—I’m told he died of grief ; 

Our mistress took us in—it was, alas ! for pity’s sake, 

For that is when we met a youthful monkey christened Jake. 





JILL’S BOSOM FRIEND. 


Such an ugly creature ; but naughty sister Jill 

Thought he was perfection, and much against my will 
Became his boon companion—in short his bosom friend. 
I knew there would be ructions, there always is an end 
To such a sudden friendship, but then my sister Jill 

Is such a dogged person, and all she’d say was: “ Will, 
You know you’re only jealous, because Jake is so wise, 
And has a splendid, curly tail and lovely sparkling eyes.” 
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I didn’t contradict her, for it would have been no use, 

She always had an answer or a very lame excuse. 

So patiently I waited, and well I knew I might, : 

For she was sure in time to say, “ Old Willie, you were right.” 
*T was last year, at Christmas time, when my master gave a ball, 
Such a scrumptious supper was laid out along the hall. — 
The guests they all had finished, and I was left alone— 

I jump’d up on the table and I seized a chicken bone! 

Then off I went in high delight, as quiet as a mouse, 

Ah ! little knowing I'd been seen by someone in the house. 





THE FIND. 


But there, ’twas just my wretched luck, when on the bottom stair, 
Someone pounced upon me—rurr ! I swore an awful swear ; 

. 'T’ was Jill,the little sneak, she’d watched me steal that chicken bone, 
And then and there made up her mind to have it for her own. 
We might have fought it out, but shes, I always find, 

Are nearly always cowards, and altho’ they are inclined 





SISTERLY LOVE. 


To quarrel and to swear, and always like to tease, 

They haven’t got much pluck ; they’re not a little bit like hes ; 
So I let her take it from me, I never like to boast ; 

T’m so unselfish ; ah! but Jill reckoned without her host; 
For Jake, her bosom friend, in whom she'd such absurd belief, 
Turned out to be a humbug, and an arrant little thief. 

Now what was friendship after all ? Jill had been good to Jake, 
But did he make a sacrifice and say “ for friendship’s sake, 
Jill, dearest, you may keep the bone. I wouldn’t touch a bit” ? 
No, just for spite, without a word, my lord walked off with it. 





.-There, now my simple story's ended. Has it been too long ? 
But I wanted so to tell yon all:about my bitter wrong. 
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Sister Jill remembers now when she sees me with a bone, 
That should she take it from me, it wouldn’t be her own. 
For Jake is still alive, and tho’ they’re friends as you may know, 
*. They’re not the perfect bosom ones they were a year ago. 
Dear Jill is very meek, and often murmurs with a sigh : 
“Ah! you should do unto all others as you’d be done by !” 








Y DEAR EDITOR,— 


I feel very honoured at being 
asked to contribute to your Christmas ANNUAL 
I do not feel in a mood to write anything 
very funny, but the following little anecdote 
may be interesting to your readers. It is now 
three years ago that, being in Brighton one day, 
not in the best of health, and not in the best of 
itt, I met a friend of mine who was then very busy, having just 
sold the “ Portslade Paddocks” to its present owner. He, having to 
drive to the Paddocks, and seeing me moping about the front, offered 
me a seat in his “ Victoria,” which gave me the opportunity to once 
more find out that there are hearts with true feelings still in existence 
in our world. I remember it as well as if it was to-day : a spotless 
blue sky, a hot sun, and a fresh breeze blowing from the sea; the 
fields were covered with wild flowers. As we were driving along 
amongst the lanes, after having passed the quaint and old-fashioned 
village of Portslade, we came upon a party of children, the eldest 
being a girl-of about sixteen. She was sitting on a bank by the side 
of. the road, and was in the act of making a beautiful wreath in the 
shape of a crown with the wildflowers that were being gathered by the 
other children, who were flying all over the field like s0 many beesfrom 
a hive. As we passed, I remarked to my friend, “ See how beautifully 
the girl is making that wreath.” We visited the Paddocks, and on 
our return to the same spot, I saw the girl had just finished her 
task. I stopped the “ Victoria,” and calling her to me, asked her if 
she would sell the wreath. She seemed to hesitate for a moment. 
Then my friend offered her 3s.; I bid 4s., he bid 5s., and a lively 
little auction would have taken place if I had not noticed by her side 
the pale and sad little face of another girl, scarcely in her teens ; for 
as the others were urging the elder to take the money and part with 
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the wreath, she alone remained silent. I could not help observing 
her as she stood there, looking at me almost angrily. I then 
proffered one last bid of 6s. “Takeit!” shouted the boys; “take it!” 
shouted the girls. Then the elder, turning to the sad little girl, 
asked, “Shall I take it, dearie?” .The answer was a most emphatic 
“No!” Then the elder, turning to us, said, “You will forgive me, 
sirs, for not selling it, but-it is for our mother’s grave.” -A few 
minutes after, we passed the little graveyard joining the picturesque 
Church. My friend and I instinctively looked at one another, for we 
both felt at the same moment that there was the destination of that 
bright and beautiful wreath of wild flowers, gathered and entwined 
together under God’s bright sun that day by the loving hands of two 
orphans. 

The above anecdote has only one thing to recommend it to your 
readers—its drwth ; and to prove the old adage is once more right 
when it says that “ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 

Yours sincerely, 
C. D, MARIUS. 
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SUNSHINE. 


Shall we in heroics own Moralize the giddy brook ? 
Love for glinting tresses ? Frown upon the roses? 

In a stately strain sedately Argue by philosophy, 

Classic praise. intone Head and brain and book, 
To dimpling shepherdesses ? Why the daisy closes /— 








Love Brewgs lu The New Yeax 




















Puff !—The wind is blowing free, Roguish lip and flirting eye, 
The light clouds are racing ! Such are tender prophets 
For how things are why have a care, Of a future life, to suit your 
So that here they be, Taste more pleasantly 
With none of our placing? Than any savant’s slow fits, 


Heavy lines for heavy rant ; Come into the air and fly 
Nature never can see Wisdom stumping after ! 
Why she ought to, when besought to, Merrily oh! Cheerily oh! 
Mount an elephant Years of knowledge lie 
To leap the brook of Fancy. In a fit of laughter. 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXX.—MISS FANNY BROUGH and MR. EDWARD TERRY. 

Taking up the thread of Miss Fanny Brough’s dramatic career from March, 
1888, in which number of THe THEATRE a very excellent photograph of this 
clever actress was given, together with a biographical notice, the following 
is an account of her career up to the piety ey On April 9th, 1888, Miss 
Fanny Brough appeared as Maud in the revival of “ Ths Wife’s Secret ” at 
the St. James’s (originally produced in London at the Haymarket, January, 
1848, with Mr. and oe. Charles Kean as Sir Walter and Lady Evelyn, and 
Mrs. Keeley as Maud), and on May 14th of the same year she made a great hit 
as the kind hearted Mary in “ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy” at Terry's. 
From September, 1888, to January, 1889, Miss Brough was touring with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, and made her next notable appearance in town as the clever 
adventuress Miss Abbey in “The Scarecrow” (Strand matinée, May 29th 
In “ Our Flat’’ as Margery Sylvester (Prince of Wales's matinée, June 13th, 
her unflagging energy and bright comedy may be said to have assured the 
success of Mrs. Musgrave’s piece, and caused it to he placed in the evening 
bill at the Opera Comique, June 13th, whence it was transferred tothe Strand on 
' August 19th, Miss Brough retaining her original character. On July the 18th, 

she created the part of Cicely in the initial performance of “ Marjorie,” comic 
opera, at the Prince of Wales’s. Miss Brough then became a member of the 
Drury Lane Company, and on September 23rd appeared as Patty Woodroffe in 
“The Royal Oak;” and migrated thence to the Princess’s to play Miss 
Primley, in “ The Gold Craze” (November 30th), and Letty Lightfoot in the 
revival at the same theatre of “ Master and Man” (December 18th). We next 
find Miss Brough at the Avenue aT 2nd, 1890), where her inimitable 
performance of Mrs. Horton in “ Dr. Bill” materially benefited Mr. George 
Alexander's treasury. On September 6th, 1890, Sir Augustus Harris again 
claimed her services (Miss Brough being under a three years’ engagement), to 
play Hetty Nestledown in “A Million of Money.” In January, 1891, she 
was the Enid Thornton in the revival of “Our Regiment,” and was once more 
of the greatest value. None who witnessed it will forget her infinitely tender 
performance of Maud Simpson in “ Our Is" (Vaudeville matinée, March 
3rd, 1891), or her specially bright and winning Mrs. Opdyke in “ The 
Henrietta” (Avenue, March 28th), or the manner in which, with Mr. W. 
Vernon’s aid, Miss Brough as Badalia Dangleton prevented “The Gifted Lady” 
at. the same theatre (June 2nd, 1891) from being utterly wearisome. When 
‘* The Late Lamented ” was transferred to the Strand, August Ist, 1891, Mrs. 
John Wood had a worthy and quite as talented successor in Miss Brough as 
Mrs. Stuart Crosse, but again the manager of Drury Lane recalled her to create 
the part of Margery Briarwood in “The Sailor’s Knot,” knowing that he 
could not entrust the character to better hands. But Mr. A, W. Pinero had an 
even higher estimate of Miss Brough’s talents, and so cast her for Mrs. Egerton 
Bompas in his play ‘The Times,” produced at Terry's, October 24th, 1891. 
There is no occasion to descant upon the excellence of her reading of this last 
character, it is so universally admitted. Miss Fanny Brough has always pro- 
fessionally retained her maiden name, but is married to Mr. R.S_ Boleyn, a 
sound actor, Esteemed and respected by all in private life, Miss Fanny 
Brough, in the midst of her hard work and professional duties, has shown her 

indliness of heart and the sympathy she feels with the poorer and less 
fortunate women connected with the profession to which she is so t an 
ornament, by becoming the president of the Ladies’ Theatrical Guild, lately 
organised through the persistent efforts of Mrs. ©. L. Carson (wife of the 
editor of the Stage), an institution caleulated to work the greatest amount of 
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Although he is now the happy possessor of a theatre of his own: 
and enjoys the delights and cares of being an actor-manager, no one 
on the Seale has gone through more severe drudgery in the course of his 
theatrical life than has Mr. Edward Terry, one of the subjects of the group 
taken from “The Times.” As far back as 1863, Mr. Terry ente the 
theatrical profession at Christchurch, Hants, and, as he laconically puts it, 
“as usual starving on a six weeks’, tour, was not even noticed by the critics 
of Romsey, Lymington, Ventnor, Newport, Cowes or Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight.” He was next engaged at the Theatre Royal, Woolwich, as principal 
comedian at the Sagar Rang ane: salary of eighteen shillings per week, 
but he did not even get this, though he was often studying till four in the 
morning, attending rehearsals from ten till five during the day, playing ‘in 
three fresh parts nightly, and singing three songs between the pieces. His 
lot was a peculiarly unfortunate one just at this portion of his career, for at 
Rochester, where he got his next engagement, the manager ran away at the end 
of the second week. He drifted to the Theatre Royal, Guernsey, but the manageé- 
ment broke down at the end of the third week, and only half salaries were paid. 
Mr. Terry was to have a benefit and share after four pounds, but the whole 
amount in the house was only four pounds ten shillings! Then came five 
months’ good fortune, when salary was punctually paid at the Surrey Theatre, 
Sheffield; but then the house was ;burnt down. It was here that the 
acter made his first noticed success as Corrigan in “The Colleen Bawn.” It 
was at the T.R., Belfast, that Mr. Terry became a great favourite, and made 
his mark as Asa Trenchard and Squire Chivy, playing with E. A. Sothern ; and 
was one of the company when G. V. Brooke made his last appearance on any 
stage. His performance of Old Petein “The Octoroon,” obtained Mr. Terry 
an engagement at the Theatre:Royal, Plymouth, and, eventually, at the Princess’s 
theatre, Manchester,. under Mr. Charles Calvert, where he made a hit on the 
first night as the clown in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and subsequently played 
in all the legitimate dramas. It was here that he made his first mark in 
burlesque, as Eilly O’Connor, in Byron’s “ Colleen Bawn ;” and Mr. Calvert 
thought so highly of him that he recommended him to Drury Lane as a Shake- 
pearean actor. Mr. Edward Terry made his first appearance in london, how- 
ever, at the Surrey theatre, on September 14th, 1867, as Finnikin Fusselton,. in 
T. J. William's farce “ A Cure for the Fidgets,” and Limping Dick, in Watts 
Phillips’ “ Nobody‘s Child,” under the Shepherd and Creswick management, after 
which he went to the Lyceum, to play the first grave-digger, in ‘“‘ Hamlet.” 
A tour under the Swanborough management followed, which brought about an 
engagement at the Strand theatre, in 1870, which lasted six years. Amongst Mr. 
Terry's successes there were the King of Toledo in Byron’s “ Pilgrim of Love ;” 
Mrs. Shepherd in Farnie’s “ Idle Prentice ;"” Cambyses,. in William Brough’s 
“ Pygmalion ;” Stephen Harrowby, in “ The Poor Gentleman ;” the “ Vampire,” 
in ’s burlesque of that name ; Roderick, in Byron’s “ Lady of the Lane ;” 
Cassidy, in Byron’s. “ Old Soldier ;”” Joe Sully, in Robert Reece’s “May ;” 
Captain Ginger, in Byron’s “ Weak Woman ;” and notably in the part of “ Paul 
Pry,” which he played for 95 consecutive nights, the longest run of the piece. 
It was during this gg meee that Mr. Terry commenced his provincial tours 
on his own account, Then came the nine years’ engagement at the Gaiety, at 
which theatre Mr. Terry opened in Byron’s “ Little oe Ceear de Bazan,” and 
at once jumped into favour as the King of Spain (“sucha dog”). Among his 
or at this house, may be mentioned Devilshoof, in Byron’s “ Bohemian 

"url ;” Mr. Orskine Prosser, in “ Burnand’s “ A Musical Box ;” Mephisto- 

les, in Byron's “ Little Doctor Faust ;” the Count, in Byron’s “Il 

nnambulo ;” the title-réle in Burnand’s “ Jeames ;” Claude Frollo, in Byron’s 
“Pretty Esmeralda ;" Casamir, in“ The Great Casamir,” anda number of other 
burlesque characters ; and epoemly in Reece’s burlesque of “ Forty Thieves,” 
which ran tf nine months. It was also at the Gaiety theatre that Mr. 
Terry produced in London “In Chancery,’ in which he played Montague 
Joliffe ; and “ The Rocket,” in which he played Chevalier Walkinshaw. At the 
close of his Gaiety engagement, Mr. Terry went on tour for a considerable time ; 
and re-appeared in London, on December 16th, 1886, at the Olympic, as Mr. 
Chuffey, in “‘ The Churchwarden,” ©n October 17th, 1887, Mr. Terry opened 
bis own theatre in the Strand with a revival of “The Churchwarden,” which 
ran 100 nights, This was followed by “The Woman Hater,” which ran t12 
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nights. “Sweet Lavender” was performed 670 times ; and his latest 4 
tion is “‘ The Times,’ by A. W. Pinero, which we have so lately noticed. Mr. 
Terry was atone time anardent volunteer. He isa distinguished mason, having 
most honourably filled the office of Grand Treasurer, and takes a great interest 
in the parish affairs of Barnes, in which pretty suburb he has a very beautiful 
house with extensive grounds, hot-houses and conservatories filled with rare 
flowers, many of which were collected (with a great number of curiosities to be 
seen in his house), during his mi 4 to India, etc. Of Mr. Terry’s capacity as an 
actor there is no occasion to speak, he is always good—in certain lines of charac- 
ter, unsurpassed. 



























No. CCLXXXI—MISS MAUD JEFFRIES. 
This very beautiful young actress is an American, and was born at Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1870. Her earlier years were passed on her father’s cotton 
plantation ; and her southern blood has, no doubt, contributed to that passion 
which she has of late thrown into the characters which she has represented. 
When she was seventeen years of age, her father reluctantly consented to her 
following her marked dramatic bent. Miss Jeffries accordingly journeyed 
to New York, and became a supernumerary in Mr. Augustin Daly’s Company, 
where it was not long before she began to be looked upon as capable of greater 
things than the small parts and understudies with which she was at first en- 
trusted. During Mr. Wilson -Barrett’s tour of 1889-90, the young actress wit- 
nessed the performance of “ Claudian,” and was possessed with an ambition to 
play the heroine in that drama. Mr. Barrett saw in her a lady who in time 
would become valuable to him, and therefore engaged her and brought her to 
England. London playgoers. will remember having seen her as Lydia in “ The 
People’s Idol,” as Annette in “The Stranger,” as Annie in “ The Lights o’ 
‘ London,” as Juno in “The Acrobat” (one of the characters in the masquerade), 
and as Olive Skinner in “ The Silver King.” In all these parts Miss Jeffries 
showed great promise, and was gradually acquiring the self-reliance and expe- 
rience which would fit her for more important réles in the future. When Mr. 
Wilson Barrett left London and commenced his provincial tour he made con- 
siderable changes in-his company, and these changes were Miss Jeffries’s oppor- 
tunity. The manager required a leading lady, and having every faith in Miss 
Jeffries’s powers, he gave her that position for which she had so conscientiously 
striven. That Mr. Barrett’s belief in her and his judgment of her capabilities 
were sound, the provincial press has universally admitted, and the audiences 
at the different theatres in which Miss Jeffries has played the parts of Desde- 
mona and Ophelia have echoed the opinions of the press. Pathos, poetic sim- 
plicity, tragic intensity and her great personal charms, have combined to present 
ideal embodiments of these Shakespearean heroines. Her strength at present 
lies perhaps in the very gentleness of these two natures, but, with time, the 
greater tragic strength will come. We shall look anxiously for this rising young 
actress's re-appearance in London, 








Cc. H, 
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Our Play-Box. 


“ BRIGHTON.” 


Comedy, in four acts, a localized version by FRANK MARSHALL of BRONSON HowARD's “ Saratoga.” 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Tuesday evening, December Ist, 1891. 
First production at the Court shined Pl : 
Theatre, May 25th, 1874. Criterion, December Ist, 1891. 
Bob Sacket .. .. .. .. «- Mr.CHARLES WYNDHAM.. .. Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Jack Benedict.. .. .. .. .. Mr. EDGARBRUCE .. .. .. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. 
Sir Lewis Park .. .. .. .. Mr.ALFRED BISHOP .. .. .. Mr. W. EVERARD. 
Columbus Drake .. .. .. .. Mr.C.STEYNE oe ce «6ee «6os) 6M. CRCIL CROFTON. 
Mr. Vanderpump .. .. .. .. Mr.W.J.HImLL .. -. .» Mr. W. BLAKELRY. 
Oo A eee LIFFORD COOPER. -» «. Mr. 8. VALENTINE. 
Mr. Fred.Carter .. .. .. .. Mr. D. STONE. co ce ce co te. BWSON. 
FL eae eee 6h 
Frank Littlefield . -- Mr.Hgywoop... .. .. .. Mr. AKERMAN May. 
Miss Virginia V anderpump -» Miss Kate PHILLIPS .. .. .. Miss MARY ANSELL. 
Mrs. Olivia Alston.. .. -- Miss MARIE DEGREY.. .. .. Miss F. FRANCEs. 
Mrs. Vanderpump.. .. .. .. Mrs.C. CoopER .. .. .. «. Miss C. EWELL. 
Mrs. W. Carter .. .. .. .. MissROSE EGAN .. .. .. .. Miss EMILIE GRATTAN. 
Miss Jenny Ogden aie Peden. Ob Miss SYBIL CARLISLE. 
Miss Laura Tracy... .. .. «. a Miss NELLIE GREGORY. 
Miss Kate Livingston... .. .. Miss RAWLINGS .. «+ «+ Miss GRANVILLE. 
Miss Effie Remmington .. .. Miss SyLvia HODSON.. .. .. Miss MARY MooRE. 





“ Brighton ” was a great success when first produced; though it 
must be said that it owes the hold it has taken on the public more 
to the briskness and animation with which the part of Bob Sackett 
has always been played than to the actual merit of the play itself, 
merrily as it is written. It may be interesting to give the casts of the Bl 
three revivals since the original production, viz., at the Olympic, | 
January 17th, 1880 ; at the Criterion, October 10th, 1881 ; and at the 
same theatre, April 16th, 1884; the performers’ names being placed in 
chronological order : Mr. Charles Wyndham has always in London 
been cast for Bob Sackett, (though Mr. Edgar Bruce did in his absence 
occasionally play the part remarkably well), Jack Benedict, J. G. 
Graham, Herbert Standing, and W. Draycott; Sir Lewis Park, F. 
Charles, E. M. Denison, H. Astley ; Columbus Drake, David Fisher, 
jun., H. Astley, H. R. Teesdale ; Mr. Vanderpump, E. Righton, W. 
Blakeley (twice) ; Mr. W. Carter, John Maclean, J. Hudspeth, H. 
Saker; Mr. Fred Carter, W. S. Penley, George Giddens (twice) ; 
Miss Virginia Vanderpump, Miss Gwynn Williams, Mary Rorke, 
Kate Rorke ; Mrs. Olivia Alston, Edith Bruce, Miss Chalgrove (twice) ; 
Mrs. Vanderpump, Mrs. Leigh, Miss Hudspeth (twice) ; Mrs. W. 
Carter, Miss Amalia, Miss Norreys ; Effie Remington, Rose Saker 
(three times). As a matter of record, it should also be noted that 
it was with “ Brighton ” that Mr. Wyndham reopened the rebuilt and 
thoroughly renovated Criterion, in 1884, the old one having been 
condemned by the Board of Works as unsafe, etc. The lessee had 
gone to America for a five-months’ tour, but was so successful that 
he remained there for one year and three months, and thus afforded 
the contractors ample time to complete his re-modelled theatre. Bob 
Sackett, as almost every playgoer knows, is one of those peculiarly 
susceptible creatures who fall in love with every pretty face they see. 
He is engaged at one and the same time to three young ladies; he 
answers an advertisement from a fourth, and becomes desperate over 
a pretty young wife, whom he saves from danger. These ladies all 
come together, rendering it very awkward for the universal lover, re 
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notwithstanding the assistance ever rendered to him by his faithful 
friend, Jack Benedict. Mr. Charles Wyndham plays Bob Sackett 
with the same irresistible “ go” and spirit that he did 17 years ago, 
and has excellent aid from Messrs. Blakeley and F. Atherley, two im- 
=" factors in bringing about the success of such a play. Miss Mary 

oore threw herself into the coquetry of her part, and Miss Emilie 
Grattan was delightfully piqguante as the newly-made wife, Mrs. 
Carter. Miss Mary Ansell, Miss F. Frances, and Miss C. Ewell were 
thoroughly in the picture, and Messrs. Walter Everard and Cecil 
Crofton were clever as two types of antiquated beaux. In fact, all in 
the cast aided in making the piece go capitally. Palgrave Simpson’s 
“ Heads or Tails” made up the programme. 


“MRS. M.P.” 


Comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of JULIUS RosEN by HERMANN VEZIN. 
First produced in London at the Opera Comique, Tuesday afternoon, December Ist, 1891. 


Sir John tia nas Mr. G. WENTWORTH. Mrs. Masterman .. .. Miss ELSIE CHESTER. 
Frank a -- Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. Constance «+ «+ «+ Miss V. THORNYCROFT 

-. Mr.G. R. Foss. Emma .. .. «+ «+ Miss A, MAITLAND 
een Citeateasns -» Mr. 0. BARNETT. Mary... «+ «+ «+ e+ Miss AGATHA KELLY. 
‘Thomas .. «+ «- « Mr. SIDNEY BURT. 

Mr. Vezin’s adaptation would have suited either Mr. Charles 
Wyndham or Mrs. John Wood. The former would have had a good 
part as Frank Cope, which I think is essentially a light-comedy one, 
though the adapter did not quite succeed in making it so; and 
as Mrs. Masterman, the late manageress of the Court would have 
found a character after her own heart. The idea of “ Mrs. 
M.P.” is thoroughly farcical, but the dialogue is really that 
of good comedy, so wittily is it written. In Mrs. Masterman 
we have a lady who ruled her liege lord as long as he lived, 
and who imagines any scheme she sets on foot must succeed. 
Her son Samuel is obedience itself up to a certain point; he is 
shy, mild, and studious ; but Mrs. Masterman thinks that Constance, 
a wealthy heiress, is just cut out for him, and imagines that she can 
secure the consent of Buzzard, the girl’s guardian, as “ Mrs. M.P.” 
knows he is out in his accounts. The strong-minded lady calls in 
the aid of Frank Cope, who is apparently to pay his addresses to 
Constance, but is really to push Samuel’s suit; for which service 
the go-between is to be rewarded with the hand of Emma. Cope 
has laid his own plans, which do not fall in with Mrs. Masterman’s ; 
he wins Constance for himself; he arranges interviews for Emma 
and Sir John Loveday, who make a match of it; and he makes the 
loves of Samuel and Mary, an ingenuous little creature, his particular 
care, so that they are made happy. And yet he manages all this so 
cleverly, that he completely deceives Mrs. Masterman until his plots 
are ripe for discovery and accomplishment. Even then he pacifies 
“Mrs. M.P.” by promising to train Samuel for his duties as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, when the lady hopes she will once more have 
some voice in ruling the destinies of her country. There is a 
cleverly drawn character in Buzzard (as cleverly played by Mr. G. 
R. Foss), who is supposed to have been the steward of Constance’s 
estate for some fifteen years, and when Mrs. Masterman taxes him 
with being a defaulter, confounds her by stating that the trouble 
with him is that he has a surplus of £3,000, and then suddenly 
remembers that during the whole of his stewardship he has never 
charged his own salary. Mr. Orlando Barnett, who gave the matinée, 
played naturally as the retiring Samuel. Miss Violet Thornycroft 
appeared to advantage as the proud beauty, Constance, and Miss Alice 
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Maitland was very winning as the gentler Emma. Miss Agatha 
Kelly was a modest little maiden as Mary. Miss Elsie Chester played 
Mrs. Masterman in the very spirit of comedy, and to her acting the 
success of the afternoon may in a great measure be attributed. Miss 
Mabel Freund-Lloyd’s comedietta “ A Breach of Promise,” which 
preceded, is of the very slightest workmanship, but rather daintily 
written. The humour of it turns on a proposal made by a rather 
nervous lover (Captain Heriot), to Mrs. Grimley, a lady of a certain 
age, in mistake for his own sweetheart, Linolia Greythorpe, the 
elderly lady for atime threatening him with “ A Breach of Promise” 
action. These characters were efficiently rendered by Mr. Graham 
Wentworth, Miss Eleanor Bufton, and Miss Mary Mordaunt. Orlando 
Barnett did well as Jack Greythorpe, a young squire in love with 
Winifred Stanley, a pretty young widow, who was represented by 
Miss Alice Maitland. 


“THE RECKONING.” 


Play in four acts, by SYLVANUS DAUNCEY. 
Produced for the first time at the Globe Theatre, Thursday afternoon, December 3rd, 1891. 


Sir William Deacon .. Mr. EDwARD LENNOX. | Siisher .. .. .. .. Mr. J. WILLEs. 

Captain Philip Conway Mr. LEwis WALLER. | Duckett +. «+ «« Mr. JAS. CAVERSHAM. 
Mr. Leach .. .. .. Mr.MURRAYCARSON. | DoraDeacon .. .. Miss GRACIK WARNER. 
Frank Gibbon .. .. Mr. T. W. PERCYVAL. | Mrs.Chileot.. .. .. Miss LENA ASHWELL. 
Dr. McPherson .. .. Mr. Jas. A. WELCH. Janet .. .. .. «. Miss LILLIE BELMOKE. 
Rev. Samuel Oliver .. Mr. FREDK. VICTOR. Constance Oliver .. Miss FLORENCE WEST. 
Rigby Nicks .. .. Mr. WILFREDE.SHINE, | 


Act ii—The Debtor. Actil—The Creditor. Act ifi—The Balance. Act iv.—The Adit. 
“Our actions travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 

“The Reckoning ” shows great promise. Mr. Sylvanus Dauncey 
(the nom de plume of a brother of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones) can 
write most amusing comedy scenes, and in an original way. His 
“curtains” to the first and second acta were most effective, the 
first creating a general surprise, but the introduction of a purely 
melodramatic incident wherewith to close his third act, and the 
then letting his play drag its slow length along through a fourth, 
were mistakes. How does the author apply the line “what 
we have been makes us what we are” to his play? he 
certainly cannot do so to Captain Conway, who from having been 
immoral, does his bestto return to the paths of morality and honour; 
nor will the character of Constance Oliver support the apparent mean- 
ing. Weare led to suppose she was an innocent girl when she was 
wronged by Conway, and she becomes a cunning adventuress and 
almost ademon. Captain Conway returns from active service, to 
marry Dora Deacon. He has only seen her for a moment, when a 
telegram is handed to him beseeching him to go to the dying Con- 
stance Oliver. Years before he has betrayed and abandoned the latter ; 
and though he has repented, he does not seem to have sought her out. 
He thinks it only right he should grant her last request. She is seem- 
ingly at the point of death, when she implores him to marry her. 
Her father, a clergyman, is at hand, and Conway goes through the 
ceremony, only to immediately find that he has been tricked—that 
his new-made wife is in perfect health. Henceforth, she dogs his 
footsteps, determined to be recognised as his wife ; and drives him 
eventually to contemplate suicide, Dora and her father are met by 
Constance, who proclaims her position as Conway’s wife. The 
suicide is averted, but Conway is determined to free himself by 
going abroad on service again. He goes down to Dora’s home fora 
last interview. In her sweet sense of right, she honours him for 
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having made all the reparation he could, and shows a complete abne- 
gation of self. Constance-has followed him, and is touched by the 
young girl's generous feeling towards her, and we do not know what 
this feeling might bring about, when a catastrophe occurs. Mr. 
Leach, a lawyer, has aided Constance in bringing about her marriage, 
upon her promising him that, this once accomplished, she will become 
his mistress, he being insanely attached to her. She has not 
kept her promise, and further tells him she had no intention of doing 
so.. They are standing on a bridge, he seizes her and she falls into 
the water; he makes no attempt to save her, and presently she is 
seen drifting down the stream. Conway witnesses this, hesitates for 
a moment, remembering that her death would free him, but imme- 
diately repents, and jumping in brings her to the bank. In the last 
act, Constance has been ill, and has received the greatest kindness at 
Dora’s hands. Leach in his madness and remorse, confesses to 
Conway the compact she had made with him, so when husband and 
wife meet, he has only reproaches to heap on her ; he will listen to 
no words she utters, and heartbroken and feeling that she can never 
again win Conway’s love, the longing for which has been the motive 
of all her actions—she commits suicide. Miss Lena Ashwell, a most 
refined and promising young actress, was very charming as Mrs. 
Chilcot, Conway’s sister, a widow, who eventually rewards Frank 
Gibbon for his devotion. One of the most cleverly drawn characters 
is that of Slisher, a middle-aged butler, who vainly endeavours to 
persuade Janet, a coquettish maid-servant, to share his lot, but is cut 
out by Conway’s soldier servant, Rigby Nicks. These three parts 
were capitally played, but the palm must be awarded to Mr. J. 
Willes. Miss Gracie Warner won the complete sympathy of 
her audience as the gentle, loving Dora. Mr. Lewis Waller and 
Miss Florence West shared the honours by their excellent perform- 
ance of difficult characters, and Mr. Murray Carson was forcible 
though a little too melodramatic. There was much dry humour in 
Mr. Jas. A: Welch’s sketch of the Scotch Dr. McPherson. The 
author was called for, and if Mr. Dauncey will cut out some of his 
dialogue, and reconstruct the latter portion of his play, we shall see 
.f ain, I feel sure, in a Lonon evening bill. 


CECIL HOWARD, 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“WHY WOMEN WEEP” AND “WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH” AT BRYBROOKE. 

Some uncomplimentary foreigner has said that we are an inartistic nation. 
What grounds had he for this assertion ? Was it the result of a round of pan- 
tomimes at Christmas or a round of villagers’ cottages during the picture season ? 
And if he came to his humiliating conclusion upon urban evidence alone, how 
would he describe our condition, after a course of country theatricals ? No one 
would deny that these are excellent sport of their kind. As the typical 
Englishman says, “It’s a fine day, let’s go out and kill something,” so the typical 
Londoner rusting in the wilds of—shall we say Northamptonshire—notes that 
the village church wants a door or a roof or a parson or something, and 
says, oh so naturally and so thoughtfully, “Let’s go out and play something” 
—synonymous with, “ Let’s kill an author.” It’s not half bad fun, mur- 
dering a viece. The heroines wear new gowns for the occasion. And there’s 
lots of excitement over dressing for the ceremony ; and over the chances that 
if snow falls Jack and Tom won't reach the sacrificial altar at all ; and over the 
drive home at midnight in a cosy carriage comfortably wedged in alongside 
Bob, who played the lover so divinely a short hour since, and made Malvina in 
the front row bite her lips with jealousy till their pretty pink turned to a 
liquid crimson. And all your names.are put into print, and a big poster is 
plastered on the village schools, and when you pass it, though you keep your 
eyes demurely on the ground, a subtle thrill shoots through you—you have the 
glorious satisfaction of the “star.” And eventually you have the pleasure of 
handing over to the churchwarden or the curate the sum of four pounds, eigh- 
teen shillings, and elevenpence. But meanwhile what about the audience, the 
forgiving people who paid to see the murder done ? Ah, that’s another story. 
What about the nightmare they got, the load cf despondency they acquired ? 
Village theatricals may be beer and skittles for the actors and for the local 
leader whose church wants patching, but not, not for the audience which often 
dare not refuse to ‘assist,’ or withhold the accepted expressions of delight 
when caged and under torture. By all means let each roofless sanctuary be 
made water-tight, and each discordant organ be tuned, but oh, let the funds be 
raised by other means than Women’s Tears and Greenwich Whitebait. And 
let the talents of Miss Dryden and Miss Mabel Bruce, Mr. Bloomfield Jackson 
and Captain Trevor—capable though they are—be preserved in napkins, if 
there is danger of their getting rusty, until such time as someone can fit them 
with spheres more congenial than comediettas and farces that are tolerable only 
when played with brilliance or genuine humour. 


“4 DRESS REHEARSAL” AT THE QUEEN'S GATE HALL, 

Some time ago the modern “ Spectator” assured Mr. Tree, and us, that there 
was no such thing asa Public. Since that utterance it has been the object of 
Mr. Henley and the National Observer to prove that there are two Publics— 
the Sims-at-any-price Public and the Sims-at-no-price Public. And of the 
two oracles it looks as though the latter were the more gifted. We don’t need 
to follow Dagonet’s competitions in The Referee to be assured that an indefinite 
number of thousands hang upon “ the honey of his eloquent lips’’—to use the 
metaphor of the lovely Pauline—“ or as the bee upon the flower.” Nor that 
they pant for his cooling stream of wit like the hart heated in the chase, The 
thing is self evident, like the axioms of Euclid. And equally self evident is the 
fact that naughty little boys throw cudgels at him, as though he were an Aunt 
Sally on a Fair day, without diminishing his popularity one jot. Therefore the 
choice of his and Mr. Louis Diehl's operetta for a performance in aid of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was the essence of wisdom. 
As much was proved both by the attendance, and the keen enjoyment everybody 
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had in the rough and ready humour and smart sallies which cropped up at 
every turn. And the operetta fairly routed Paul Meritt's funny farce “ Chop- 
sticks and Spikins" from the place of honour. Let me see, which was best? or 
was — best ? Yes, there was the knitting chorus at the beginning. That 
was delightful. Then there was Miss Evelyn Stacy's pretty rendering of “TI 
shall be Belle of the Ball.” That was the same, only more so. Then there was 
silver-voiced Miss Forrester, with her explanation of love, like the school-girls 
in “School ” at the Garrick ; but with better things to say than they, poor things, 
are allowed. That was deliciously sweet. And on the comic side there was 
the elocution mistress of Miss Mathilde Wurm, and the starchy principal of Miss 
Alice Wurm, both really comic and uncommonly like the real thing ; and the 
acting of these ladies in the farce, the latter as Cheek, the former as Mrs. Cwear 
Ironclasp—of course a mother-in-law, with a name like that ; and the light 
comedy graces of Mies Mary Ford and Miss Sylvia Ford. So that the after- 
noon slipped quite pleasantly away, and the two terrible melodrama malefactors 
who had supplied the fare were voted excellent company, and quite undeserving 
of the kicks that of late have been almost outnumbering even the halfpence 
they are said to receive. 


“DEAREST MAMMA,” AND “GOOD FOR NOTHING,” AT OBWESTRY. 

Once upon a time, if a stage-stricken girl wanted to “smell powder” in a 
real engagement, she crammed up Miss Juliet Capulet. and breathed her wild 
and stormy passion over the pasteboard balcony of a canvas palace, on a sum- 
mer afternoon, for choice at the Gaiety. Now the fashions have altered. She 
gets to the stage by way of the Halls. Not the Music Halls, though even that 
method is not unknown ; but the amateur Halls. And in them the test-charac- 
ter is shown in poor old Buckey’s ridiculous comic drama, a fine specimen of 
realism before Ibsen came to teach us the meaning of that word. It would 
od a good selection too, for the character admits 6f every conceivable kind 
of treatment. Let methink. Whom have I seen in the part? Mrs. Bancroft, 
Miss Florence Gerard, Miss Nellie Farren, Miss Norreys, Miss Adela Measor, 
Miss Leyton, and several more whose nameselude me. And they were allidiffer- 
ent, as unlike as chalk and cheese. Mrs. Bancroft was a gutter-babe, with a 
marvellous fuzzy wig and vivid reminiscences of Polly Eccles. Miss Farren 
was a tomboy, with a note of pathos annexed from her Street Arab in one of 
those burlesques, that are so like one another that you cannot tell t’other from 
which. Miss Gerard went in for reality, pure and simple, and through three parts 
of the piece grasped it tight. Miss Norreys fluttered hesitatingly between 
tragedy and Nancy Sikes. And so on,and soon. Yet never a one seemed out 
of place, and never a one but was cheered like a favourite jockey. Who can 
wonder then that amateurs attach themselves to it, and go for the little unkempt 
ragamuffin as though she were Shakespearean. For the truth is that anyone 
with a pretty face can do well in the part. Cover it a with mud stains to 
begin with, wash them off in the bath scene, show a sparkling eye and a comely 
cheek—in a word make the contrast a violent one, and only two in a thousand 
will question that this is great acting! A piece of soap and a quart of warm 
water does the trick, and a reputation is made! This for the information of all 
budding actresses ; of whom it must not be supposed, however, that Mrs. A. BE. 
Darby who played Nan at Oswestry, is one. She has earned her place among 
the best of Nans, by thinking out the character and presenting it consistently. 
And her reading will be still better than it is when her support is stronger. For 
good in a way as are Mr. Tipping, the Hon. G, Fiennes, and Sir George Arthur, 
their democracy is not of a thorough-going kind. In the first piece Mr. Tipping 
and Mr. Darby acted with great spirit, as Nettle and Browser; the Hon. Hill 
Trevor was light and brisk as Harry ; Miss Lily Frere was a bustling Mrs. 
Fussell ; Miss Christy looked Edith charmingly, and Mrs, J. D. Lloyd was 
natural as Mrs. Honeywood. And there ends the tale. 


“THE COMING WOMAN,” AT HUTTON-IN-THE-FOREST. 

Mr. Walter Besant had the first word to say about this lady, who is to wear 
no mere “dainty satin trouser-loons” but the genuine working man’s tweeds and 
corduroys, “the breeks that go with power supreme.” But then Mr. Besant did 
not throw his genial satire “The Revolt of Man,” into a dramatic shape. And 
- dramatic form .is wanted for the vivid presentment of such odd creatures as-he 
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therein fashioned, Therefore the author of “ The Coming Woman " ‘has filled 
a void : and moreover filled it funnily. The acting showed its many points to 
advantage at Sir Harry Vane’s country seat. Lady Barnard was a most sagaci- 
ous judge in scarlet and ermine ; Captain Wing, as the stay-at-home husband 
who attends to baby’s bottle and the household _ a took his degradation like 
an artist ; Miss Wing and Miss Dorothy Hartopp revelled in caricatures of the 
shrieking sisterhood beloved of Mrs. Lynn Linton, and stump-orated and fought 
duels with the fervour of English Smanerenee and French statesmen. Lord 
Barnard played the home-coming bachelor of old-fashioned ideas, and Miss 
Hartopp the unreformed maiden who has always believed in the old régime ; 


and bot. roar capitally, the piece thanks to them being something more than 
it and therefore better worth seeing. 


a happy s 


“THE RIVALS,” AT THE LADBROKE HALL, BY THE WEST LONDON A.D.C. 

‘This revival is a blow struck in the cause of the literary drama. The blow 
will not hurt Mr. Traill or any of Mr. Jones's big antagonists, but it is neatly 
planted and is worth applauding. Asa tiny piece of evidence, it goes to prove 
that given other things equal, the literary play will be preferred to the unliter- 
ary, in circles where art is occasionally thought about. For these actors might 

ve chosen any modern piece, and staged it at less expense, and played it with 
less trouble than was essential to a respectable rendering of Sheridan's comedy, 
for which the costumes and scenery and rehearsals necessary, make a far bigger 
inroad upon pockets and time than a play even by the most expensive of con- 
temporary dramatists. But they chose the sacrifice and went through with it, 
and very good the whole ceremony proved. Mr. Teversham was high priest. 
His Sir Anthony had spirit, emphasis, breadth, and humour to recommend it. 
He lacked knowledge of the old comedy traditions, as did they one and all ; but 
apart from this it was a capital bit of acting. Mr. Smart was a straightforward 
Absolute, with a “ficiency of grace and suppleness, but a manly style anda 
pleasant way. Mr. Stanton struggled bravely against the overwhelming gloom 
and sentimental fog of Faulkland, and not quite in vain. Mr. Croly Hart was 
funny as Acres, but not funny enough. His effects were got off like fireworks 
ina garden. There was time to see how he unrolled the touch paper, struck 
the match, and ignited the fuse. -There was no surprise, no spontaneity. But 
Acres gives trouble to most comedians, even when they are Broughs and Ansona, 
so Mr. Hart must not be too severely found fault with. Mr. Cahill’s Sir Lucius 
deserved plenty of praise. His accent was rough, but his manner was polished 
and smooth as his sword. Mrs. Edgely barely realizes Mrs. Malaprop (who to 
audiences now-a-days should live in the likeness of Mrs. Stirling, and her alone), 
but there were good points in her acting, and the scene with the Captain went 
splendidly. Miss St. Lawrence looks Lydia very well, but she is accustomed to 
strongish parts, and the Languishes of Worcestershire made no pretensions to 
power of _ kind, Still the love scenes were pretty and pettish, and the fail- 
ings were all of a negative order. Miss Vivian was earnest and emotional as 
Julia ; Lucy was pertly played by Miss Hounsell, and Fag and David, both 
graphic little sketches, by Mr. Van Praagh and Mr. Scott. 


“ DEAREST MAMMA,” AND “SLASHER AND CRASHER,” AT NAAS. 

Where Major Moore and one or two others are gathered together, there shall 
enjoyment be found in the midst of them. The pieces named are not, like Mr. 
Rider Haggard, noted for their originality; but there is some little resemblance 
between that gentlemen and them, in so far as the quality of their humour is 
concerned, But with an audience which is not learned in stage plays, and 
“ ready, aye, ready,” as Tom Bowling, or the Midshipmite saye—I forget which— 
to do its “ dooty ” to the end, they are good enough. So the amateurs in question 
found them. Sir John Kennedy, Captain de Robeck, the Hon. G. F. Crichton, 
Captain Tremayne, Lady Browne, Miss Eva Beauman, Miss De Burgh, and 
Mrs. Tremayne were all capable, some of them even something more, and with 


Major Moore to lead them and set the paces, the theatricals went off to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 


“NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES” BY THE OLD TENISONIANS. 


There must have been a strong affinity between many at St. George's Hall 
upon this occasion and the little boy who objected to Christmas because he had 
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to. be satisfied with what he could get, ‘ New Men” is not much to get. It’s 
nearly threadbare by this time, and until the wheel revolves once more and 
brings the old songs into favour again, should be relegated to the provincial 
amateurs. They, at least, have not been nurtured on Tom Taylor’s comedy, 
and may be trusted with his work for a year or two. Here nineteen out of 
twenty have had enough of it. Lilians and Bunters and Browns have lived and 
strutted their brief hour upon the stage and then been lost to view, by the score. 
Indeed, you could buy them this way if there were any market for such curious 
drugs. The Tenisonians were highly respectable but never great. Miss Kate 
Arnold was the Lilian, and a very effective one, too, The part fitted her, and 
she was on the best of terms with it, quite at home, amusing, and not unsym- 
pathetic. Mr. Albert Herts was not quite equal to Brown, who was more than 
a well set-up, stolid, business gentleman ; but the actor did well in a part beset 
with dangers. Miss Truman had merit as Lady Vavasour, and provided an in- 
valuable foil for the Mrs. Bunter of Mrs. Gascoigne, a broad piece of acting 
quite in the Tom Taylorian vein. Mr. F.S. Arnold contributed perhaps the 
soundest assumption of all, his Blasenbalg being clearly conceived and firmly 
executed. Then Miss Cartwright and Mr. J. J. Dugg as Miss and Mr. Bunter 
were exceedingly effective, and about as like daughter and father as most people 
standing in this relationship—upon the stage—usually are. And, to conclude, 
Mr. Lewis was announced for Bertie ; and the receipts were devoted to the 
National Lifeboat Institution. 


“TOM COBB” BY THE MOMUS A.D.C. 

Not many plays are certain of acceptance when acted by amateurs, but this 
certainly is one. Mr. Gilbert’s wit is too keen, too penetrating, to lose its 
sharpness and its incisiveness through bungling hands. It travels to the mark 
like an arrow from an automatic bow, indifferent to the hand that touches the 
spring being a practised one or a clumsy, The Momuses—or is it Momi—were 
wise, therefore, in selecting this quaintest of modern farces. And their wisdom 
appeared yet more like a lantern shining in the darkness, when a perusal of the 
programme showed that their best actors had been pressed into the cast. Mr. 
Colley Salter has a huge fund of comicalities at his back, and the demands of 
any part would scarcely leave him bankrupt. But of all the many kinds of 
characters he plays, and almost invariably plays well, none tries his résources 
less than Bulstrode Effingham. He rises to absurd heights of eccentricity with 
the ease of Baldwin the balloonist ; yet, again like that adventurous explorer, 
neyer rouses a suspicion that he will overstep the mark and come to grief. 
Bulstrode, as he plays him, is indeed the essence of grotesqueness, worth going 
all the way to Ladbroke Hall to see. Mr. Cahill was effective but not in the 
best possible way as the swindling Colonel, who should be insinuative, not 
blusterous ; but, given the actor’s reading, it was worked out efficiently. Miss 
Hoskins made an admirable Caroline. There was the true exaltation of per- 
fervid romance about her, and more than one of her inimitable speeches was 
delivered with splendid mock-heroic fire. Tom Cobb is a difficult part to play 
satisfactorily, being always in the minor key, yet always burdened with the 
principal elements in the story. Mr. Gordon Faslor was unduly excited at 
times for so wretched a being, but considered as a-whole it was a careful piece 
of work, firm in outline, ingenious in detail. Matilda and the Effinghams were 
curiously misread. 


“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW” BY THE ANOMALIES. 

In “The Odd Number,” a collection of exquisite tales by Guy de Maupassant, 
each one, much as poor fuddled Cassio found the exhilarating ditties of Iago— 
“ more exquisite than the other "—there is 4 gem of gems called “ happiness.” 
The course of true love is here ae ely out, realistically, uncompromisingly, yet 
with surpassing tenderness. Reading it put me in mind of Bronson Howard's 
fine drama, and I was glad to renew. acquaintance with the terse and witty 
dialogue, the vivid characters, and the superb dramatic situations. These are 
not quite the thing foramateurs. There is a largeness about them that suggests 
the Haymarket or the St. James's. A little stage and little actors are perilous 
to a play of this. calibre, as Japanese shoes to the sturdy feet of: an English 
girl. . The end may be obtained, but goodness knows what distortion per- 
petrated in the process, The Anomalies, however, are safer than most. A 
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skimpy half-dozen of actors this club possesses, who are strong and persistent in 
attack, If the audience does not respond and cheer them on in the first, second, 
or third acts, they will not lose heart, but fight on with just as much vigour as 
though the victory were theirs at the start. Mr. Curling Bates, for instance, 
whose repertorre is as varied and extensive as that of Hamlet’s pet players, takes 
the whole drama under his wing, and in every scene of George Washington 
Phipps works like one of those southern slaves freed through that gentleman’s, 
or his ancestors’, exertions. And work like this bears a whole orchardful of 
fruit. He may not be Phipps, as a matter of fact he is not, being too much 
the comedian, too little the Yankee merchant, but he is indubitably the prop 
and mainstay of the piece, and therefore quite invaluable. So with Miss 
Isabel Maude as the fickle widow of seventeen. She lightens every scene, 
plays the part of sunshine to perfection, and chiefly through the aid of the 
dramatist challenges even the heroine as a sympathetic person. Mrs. Ernest 
Renton, too, is very sweet and engaging as the “airy fairy Lilian.’ Her 
quiet manner, all pathos and no fury, finds abundant scope for becoming 
exhibition in this part, and the fourth act is an exceedingly able demonstra- 
tion of intense emotion. These three compose the front rank. Behind are 
hard workers, but unlearned ones. Mr. Halse Francis plays Stratton simply 
and earnestly, and therefore in a sense well. Mr. Deane as Kenyon lacks fire 
and picturesqueness. Mr. Beaumont has yet to master the secrets of repose 
and weight, and the value of a pause. Mr. Owen clearly sees Westbrook in his 
mind, but cannot materialise the form. And Mr. Nettlefold is just a little too 
“doddery” as the amiable Babbage. Miss Mary Potter is effective as Aunt 
Fanny ; and Miss Lilian Austin very pretty and piquante as Natalie. 


“ MEASURE FOR MEASURE” BY THE SHAKESPEAREAN READING SOCIETY. 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness, I doff my cap to these ladies 
and gentlemen and bid them “ Live and prosper.” They have done a good 
thing, and moreover a brave thiny, in setting on its feet again a comedy con- 
demned, by what Charles Reade so patly called “the prurient prudes,” to 
shameful oblivion and exile cruel as the grave. In these days of vigilance 
societies and a rigid censorship in matters of art, it argues a fine moral courage, 
a — devotion to the master poet, to boldly challenge censure by producing 
and playing in an anti-Puritanic work. And for doing just so much, there is 
cause for jubilation over these intrepid readers, But their services to the 
artistic world do not end here. By reviving this comedy they have disclosed 
scenes of passion and of human beauty barely suspected by mere readers of the 
play, and in a sense the modern stage is richer by a most moving story most 
eloquently told, since the night of their experiment at Ladbroke Hall. Mr. 
Lang, in the course of his somewhat discordant criticism, is ‘‘ compelled to 
admit” that this comedy is not among Shakespeare's ‘‘ more fortunate ” plays. 
Between its and Dr. Ibsen’s dark manner he finds aresemblance. Disconsolate 
and bitter is the whole spirit of the piece. Humorous, kindly, pure, or sym- 
pathetic characters are too often absent. Isabella's purity is that of “an armed 
and iron maidenhood,” touched with bitterness. And so on at length. But 
these objections are the grievances of a modern Epicurean. The failings of 
mankind should be rebuked, no doubt, but Mr. Lang would use the velvet glove 
to dig the sinner’s naughty ribs, aftera little chaff. The steel gauntlet, dashed in 
his face and drawing blood, would fill this gentle soul with horror. True, “ the 
naked passions of the heart” in this comedy are exposed “ wrestling in open 
conflict, with Pleasure enticing men and Death awaiting them.” ‘True, that 
Shakespeare ‘seldom probes the human heart more deeply” than here: 
“seldom displays the upper and the inner layers of consciousness and conscience 
80 clearly ” as here. True, that, with all its gloom, the play is ‘at least rich, and 
st = too rich, in dramatic situations.” But despite all this, the comedy is 
for Mr. Lang as it was for Coleridge, “.a painful play.” “It is a comedy where 
Death holds the place of Love ; there is no beautiful shape of Love in the whole 
of — the very mirth is miserable,” are in fact the popular critic’s final 
words, 


That is one side of tke picture. The other is a wondrous presentment of 
purity. Austere no doubt, but then austere by very reason of its truth. For 
the purity here pictured is the highest and worthiest, based Ke knowledge 
and soaring above temptations, the full force and scope of which it recognises. 
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To the latter-day philosopher, the butterfly FF ey agar cynic,” as Mr. Tree 
would call him, the story may be painful. To the man who squarely sets his 
face to the world and human nature, it is only profoundly engrossing, because 
it is the actual truth. And in this light it was that the Shakespeare students 
atudied it and rendered it, and thereby enriched the memories of all who had 
the privilege of witnessing their work. Of the merits of that work it would be 
easy to speak in terms that many would condemn as extravagant. The play has 
not been seen for many years, and it might be thought that, familiar or un- 
familiar, it would not receive justice at the hands of amateurs ; but never could 
be a greater mistake. The names of the actors were not printed, therefore it is 
impossible to publish to the dramatic world the extremely clever players who 
composed the majority of the company. It is practicable, however, to praise 
them indirectly by mentioning the characters more perfectly assumed. and in 
this way to assure the ladies who played Isabella, Mariana, the Duke, and 
Claudio, that their performances were natural, moving, and artistic in a rare 
degree ; and the gentlemen cast for Angelo, the Provost Escalus, Pompey, 
Barnardine, Elbow, Froth, and Lucio, that in the order I have mentioned 
them they too were interesting and dramatic, as I should not have thought 
at possible for any but our best actors to be ina Shakesperean drama. The 
experiment was indeed so peculiarly successful that it should promptly be re- 
peated in a more accessible place. 


“ DIPLOMACY” BY THE STROLLING PLAYERS. 

In reviving this best of comedy-dramas, first for charity, then for the amuse- 
ment of their friends, these actors have done the whole amateur world a 
benefit. It had begun to be forgotten that such a play existed, when lo and 
behold the title stared at passers-by in Langham Place, and presently everyone 
knew that the pluckiest and ablest of London dramatic clubs had nailed it, so to 
ane to their seventeen-year-old standard, and were pledged to do or die. Of 
the play there is nothing new to be said. When the Bancrofts produced it 
with a cast that could not be equalled to-day without robbing the leading 
theatres of all their stars, it was hailed from every quarter as tke best play of 
its kind of this century. It was Sardou at his best, which means something a 
mile or two ahead of anyone else’s best. And it was Sardou adapted to per- 
fection. The combination was unique, and for some hundreds of nights it was 
sought with the feverish desire now implanted by a Savoy opera. Its qualities 
are just as conspicuous to day as they were then. Asa play it stands head and 
shoulders above anything produced by the genius of a Jones,a Pinero, an Ibsen, 
or a Grundy. Judged asa work of art, apart from all questions of satire and 
morality and social burlesque, it is as flawless as these great writers’ works are 
faulty. 1t is, therefore, only as a medium for the employment of actors’ talent 
that it need concern us now. In this capacity, as exhibited by the Strolling 
Players, it defied criticism completely. Played quietly and. earnestly it held an 
audience as no modern story does. Indeed, with a slight addition of force to 
each and every member of the company, it would have created a furore at St. 
George’s Hall on the 26th November, so powerful was its grip on the people. 
This, in the first place, was due to the strength of the actresses, who set 
sympathies in motion and started the play on the right note. Thus, Miss 
Marie Linden was Dora, tender and winning and pretty as she always is, and in 
one scene emotional with a sincerity hitherto unsuspected. Mrs. Charles Sim, 
wonderfully picturesque and restrained, played Zicka with impressive intensity. 
And Mrs. Copleston was so admirable as the Marquise as to set one marvelling 
who was the original and why did her name not linger in the mind. Then, in 
the second place, the actors were so well contrasted as to be, in every instance, 
typical of the characters they played. Thus, Mr. Charles Lamb, the quiet, 
dignified, and unobtrusive Julian, was the perfect antithesis of his elder 
brother, played with delightful ease and humour by Captain Fitzgeorge. And 
an excellent foil to them was the Orloff of Mr. Arthur Ayers, a performance of 
euch power as even his brilliant King Henry IV had hardly led us to expect: 
And yet again, unlike each, and exactly in the right place, came Mr. J. G. 
Meade, whose Siein: was as remarkable for stealthiness and finesse as Mr. 
Ayers’s Orloff was for concentrated power, or Mrs. Sim’s Zicka for bold 
outline. The Strollers should do this again. 


SF 
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Musical Notes. 


“* My Thoughts on Music and Musicians.” By W. Heathcote Statham. (Chap- 
man and Hall). 

Since Beethoven there have been two distinct “ progressive” movements in 
music. The one proposes to itself to carry on the art of music on a “ poetic 
basis,” the other proposes to revolutionise the art and make it merely the hand- 
maid of drama. th parties agree in this, that music must in future have a 
meaning, but while the one side considers that meaning may be imported into 
pa music without essentially changing the character of the art, the other side 

olds that music is no longer artistically possible save as the accompaniment of 
declamation and action. The one impetus produces the “ Episode d’une Vie 
dartiste” of Berlioz and modern programme music in general; it likewise 
produces those annotated programmes in which deep hidden meanings are re- 
vealed in the works of the great masters. The other impetus produces the 
“ Gotterdimmerung” of Wagner and “Le Réve” of Bruneau ; it produces 
likewise a race of wsthetes who sneer at Mendelssohn, who talk with modified 
— of the earlier work of Beethoven, and call Mozart positively “ tuney.” 
here is, however, a third party in the musical commonwealth ; there are 
still some people who love music as a substantive, and object to see it distorted 
into a mere adjective agreeing in time and tone with a poem or a drama. 
To this third party belongs the cultivated writer of these essays ; and the main 
object of their present re-publication is to enter a protest against the “ progress 
fallacy,” and in favour of form, of rules, and of design. Mr. Statham is an 
architect, and one cannot help thinking that he has kept steadily before his 
mind the analogy between his two favourite studies ; that music appears to him 
as a sort of oral architecture in time instead of in space. Nowhere does he 
directly obtrude such an analogy, or employ it for purposes of argument, 
but he discusses the merits of a symphony with the same kind of stress upon 
the elements of form and design as an architect would use in discussing the 
merits of a building. Music in Mr. Statham’s view is not concerned with 
poetic meaning, or with dramatic expression, or, indeed, with anything at all 
which can be put into words. It is concerned solely with the working out of 
melodies under certain definite rules of harmony ; and as soon as it departs 
from this simple object it ceases to be music. Thus he deprecates anything in 
the nature of actual imitation—even to the cuckoo and quail notes in the pastoral 
symphony of Beethoven ; and he objects, with perfect consistency, to the whole 
modern tendency towards what is called “ programme music ’—music avowedly 
composed with a view to a particular story. Still more strongly does he object 
to the kind of music which is associated with the Wagnerian drama, in which 
the orchestra is used to intensify or give a sensuous embodiment to the 
actions and passions on the stage. No work written on these lines can 
be regarded as music at all any more than a miscellaneous heaving ot 
half-bricks can be regarded as architecture, however intense the emotion which 
it suggests. To talk of a musical composition as ‘making up for deficiency in 
form by its poetic impulse " is to talk nonsense ; if there is no form there is no 
music. The sighing of the wind, the distant sound of evening bells, the crash 
of thunder—these are not music, however great the impression they produce. 

Mr. Statham would, no doubt, admit that in one sense this is a question of 
words. If the musical drama is not music, it may be something else quite as 
+ ramen in its way, though not likely to be enjoyed or appreciated by those 
who have been accustomed to take pleasure in pure music. But, suppose this 
new art survives ; suppose that fifty years hence we, or our descendants, are 
all eagerly listening to works like “ Le Réve,” and that the C minor symphony 
and “Don Giovanni” are laid on the shelf or produced now and then as anti- 
quarian curiosities. That is the real question ; will the new art last. If it will, 
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then it does not matter by what name it calls itself, or how it is regarded from 
the standpoint of musical form. If the art has vitality in it, then it will 
gradually create the canons by which it must be judged. The “ poetic basis” 
controversy can really only be settled by the audiences of the next half- 
century. By that time, no doubt, either the C minor symphony or “ Tristan 
und Isolde ” will be a historical curiosity ; but who shall say which? 

After a preliminary essay on form and design in music, which may be skipped 
by those who have studied a full score, Mr. Statham passes in review four of 
the greatest names in musical history and four composers of lesser or more 
doubtful eminence. His criticism on each of these is a well considered judg- 

_ment, founded on a solid basis of learning and good taste. Mr. Statham is no 
mere worshipper of one or two great names ; neither does he follow the lead of 
other critics or the applause of the general body of amateurs. Ata time when 
Mendelssohn was the idol of the moment, Mr. Statham was not afraid to avow 
his opinion that Mendelssohn was too deficient in constructive power to take 
rank with the few great musicians of the world. His estimate of Schubert will 
perhaps surprise those who have been taught by Sir George Grove to look upon 
the self-taught genius as only a little lower than Beethoven. The “ genius” 
and the “self-taught” Mr. Statham admits, “with the reservation, however, 
that he did not teach himself enough.” Schubert belongs to the romantic 
school, ‘and the romantic school means the school of fluent and passionate 
expression, with deficient formative or shaping power.” He had, through 
instinct rather than study, sufficient power to handle the form of song-writing ; 
but he never took the pains to acquire any more extended power of marshall- 
ing his materials. He remains to the end of his career an unusually gifted 
amateur, making little or nothing out of the first-rate materials which flowed 
spontaneously to his finger tips. This is Mr. Statham’s estimate, and from his 
point of view it is justified. If music is an art of form and design, then the 
greatest composers are they who have displayed the greatest mastery in con- 
struction. Naturally the whole poetic, romantic and dramatic schools suffer 
with Schubert in reputation, from the strict application of this critical canon, 
while iSterndale Bennett rises to a height which will surprise even his admirers. 
“‘ As a constructor he had a power beyond Mendelssohn’s, 1nd as a composer for 
the pianoforte he possessed that faculty for the invention of original and effective 
figures which Mendelssohn, by his own confession, wanted.” There is always 
something unsatisfactory in a comparison between the work of two composers, 
since it is impossible to say how far the preference of the writer is unconsciously 
influenced by different considerations, even when he believes himself to be 
deciding on definite principles and with the greatest impartiality. Let the 
reader compare Mr. Statham’s judgment with M. Rubinstein’s. Both critics 
intend their judgment to be based on constructive power, and both agree in 
— Bach and Beethoven in the first rank, but in M. Rubinstein’s musical 

alhalla the highest place is also accorded to two composers whom Mr. Statham 
would scarcely place in the second rank, and one—Glinka to wit—whom he 
would certainly not: place even in the third. In fact, the individual prefer- 
ences of musicians themselves are no more to be depended on than those of 
amateurs. It is quite allowable for one musician to place Mozart on a higher 
level than Beethoven, and for another to rank Schubert as the equal of either, 
without any disparagement to his critical acumen. One architect may surely 
prefer the choir of Lincoln while another worships the North front of York. 
There is room for both within the limits of true artistic faith. 

But there is one point upon which no such latitude of opinion can be coun- 
tenanced. Wagner has divided the musical world into two camps, and it is in- 
evitable that every one capable of forming an opinion should decide either pro 
or con. Not, indeed, as to Wagner’s individual power—there is sufficient 
evidence in his works to show that he might, if he had so pleased, have written 
scores worthy to rank with those of the great orchestral masters—but as to the 
uses to which he voluntarily dedicated those powers, and the artistic value of 
his life-work. Mr. Statham has his own very strong views on this subject ; he 
holds that pure and absolute music is an art whose radiance is obscured by any 
attempt to link it with words or ideas, and that, therefore, Wagner's theories 
rest on an altogether wrong basis. He holds, further, that Wagner's contribu- 
tions to the drama of the future only serve to show how great a musician was 
lost, and how small a dramatist was gained, when Wagner resolved to limit his 
music to the task of illustrating stage effects. ‘I'o those who really regard 
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Wagner's stage dialogue as dramatic poetry, Mr. Statham has a word to say : 
“ The libretto of an opera has seldom much claim to literary merit, but of all the 
pe ever written to be said or sung on the stage, Wagner's verses appear 
to —— the worst. Childish Jingle and alliteration take the place of poetic 
thought and imagery ; and whatever he may have done with the art of Mozart 
and Beethoven, he has certainly prostituted the language of Schiller and 
Goethe.” This is really not a whit too strong for much of the verbiage which 
does duty as poetry in the “ Ring der Niebelungen ;” and if the libretto had been 
published apart from the music, probably even the nation which once hailed 
Klopstock as a German Milton, would have ridiculed Wagner's literary preten- 
sions. As it is, in performance the music serves to conceal nuch prosing of an 
incoherent description on the part of many uninteresting personages. But the 
most serious accusation against Wagner as a dramatist is what Mr. Statham 
aptly calls “a certain childishness” ; everything is equally serious to him, the 
pasteboard dragon, the dwarf Albevich hopping like a trog, the different coloured 
mists on the stage at particular moments—all these bits of mere Christmas 
pantomime business are quite as important to him as the heroic deeds of Sieg- 
fried or the heroic passion of Tristan. Fancy a great genius deliberately pro- 
posing to himself to turn the whole stream of Beethovenian music into the task 


-of illustrating the wobblings of stuffed puppet-dolls. This Wagner did seriously 


propose to himself, and moreover did actually accomplish. The prodigious 
effect which he does produce in situations worthy of his music need not blind 
us to the defects inherent in his method, or to the reductio ad absurdum of his 
art-theory which certain passages in his own work afford. 

There is much else that is worthy of notice in Mr. Statham’s pages. He 
writes with special knowledge on the subject of organ-music, and his remarks 


on Bach’s works for that instrument should be read by every player. 


J. B. CARLILE. 


Music RECEIVED. 

R. Cocks & Co.— The Fairies’ Spring"? (Cantata for Female voices). 
Libretto by Clifton Bingham. Music by F. H. Cowen. An “ Elfin Legend” 
founded upon a charming poem, by Whyte Melville (see argument).— 
Robert Cocks & Co's “ Dance Album,” No. 1, containing the popular “ Gitana”’ 
waltz, and 8 other dances by weli-known writers. Illus. cover, 48 pp., 1s. 
—‘The Burlington Voluntaries,” No. 10; for American organ, organ, or 
harmonium, by J. W. Elliott. No 10 of the series, 12 original voluntaries, 16 
pages, 1s. — Robert Cocks & Co’s “Shilling Pianoforte Tutor,” 31 pages, 
folio size.—‘“ The London Album,” No. 16. 3 Tenor songs, 6d. No. 16 of the 
Series of “ London Albums,” 15 pp., with illus. wrapper, folio size —‘ Melodie 
for Violin,” by George Pfieffer. Transcribed by Johannes Wolff.—“ Forty 
short, melodious Exercises for the Violin,” by W. R. Cave. These exercises 
supply a very great want. They are written in various rhythms and keys, 
graduating in progressive order from semibreves to semiquavers. Mr. Cave is 
well-known in connection with the People’s Palace Classes and Harrow School, 
etc.—* Romance in Re,” for the violin with piano accompaniment, by Johannes 
Wolff. Dedicated by special permission to the Queen.—“ For all Eternity,” 
Song. Words by S. A. Herbert, music by Angelo Mascheroni. Selected by 
Madame Adelina Patti, for her forthcoming Concert tour commencing in 
October.—‘ The King’s Mere,” song. Words by F. E. Weatherley, music by 
Marty Van-Lennep. Composer of the popular song, “In Seville Groves.”— 
* Little Lover's Song,” words by R. 8. Hichens, music by Edward German.— 
“Last of All,” Song. Words by Ellie Walton, music by A. H. Behrend. 
Perhaps one of the best songs written by this popular composer.— 


'“ Going jto Kildare,’ Song. Words by F.C. Weatherley, music by Ernest 


Newton. Sung nightly 2 Miss Ella Terriss, in the revival of “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue,” at the Princess's Theatre, London. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


At the Royalty Theatre on Saturday evening, December 5th, was produced 
a one-act play, by Herbert Burnett, entitled “The Endof a Day.” The rather 
poetic but sad little piece takes its title from the close of a day eventful to the 
three principle characters. Evelyn Carlyon,a rich, honest-hearted girl, has two 
lovers, the Rev. Frank Thornton, a poor curate (whom she has always treated 
so kindly and frankly tbat he has deluded himself into the belief that she cares 
for him), and Archie, Lord Fielding, u young cavalry officer, whom she really loves. 
The latter proposes and is proba ono and when consequently upon the unexpected 
— of a living, Thornton feels in a position to offer himself, he finds 

e is doomed to disappointment, but bears his fate like the good fellow he is. 
Mr. H. A. Saintsbury was a little too subdued, but played with great feeling as 
the curats. Miss Violet Thornycroft was charmingly natural and unaffected. 
But the wooing of Mr. Thomas Terriss (sonof Mr. William Terriss), was rather 
that of a bluff sailor than the more polished love-making of an officer ina crack 
cavalry regiment. On the same evening was played for the first time, “ The 
Gambler,” by J. W. Boulding, which could only be accepted at a provincial 
theatre. The hero—looked upon as all that is noble by his wife and uncle, an old 
general—has forged in the past, and deserted a woman who knows about the crime. 
She obtains an engagement as companion to his wife, and endeavours to win her 
former lover back ; and failing in this, with the assistance of aconfederate reveals 
the secret to the old general. The wife takes the forgery upon herself, but the 
shock kills the old man. Crude and with long speeches, though replete with 
pathos as was her part, Mrs. Bennett struggled hard with the character of the 
wife, Victoria Dudley. Mr. Leonard Outram could make nothing of the hero, 
and offended the eye by appearing, contrary to all usage, constantly in uniform. 
The parts really well played were those of Maud Staunton, the adventuress, by 


Madame De Naucaze, and her blackleg confederate, William Fraser, by Mr. 
Cecil Thornbury. 


“ Her Oath,” by Mrs. Henry Wylde, proved to be a tale of the Indian Mutiny, 
of the year 1857. It being found necessary to send despatches to Benares, 
Frank Danvers, a young officer, is charged with their delivery. He is waylaid 
in a rugged pass and is shot down by Count Theodor, a half-caste brigand, by 
the orders of the Rajah of Dustnugger,a rebel. Danvers is rescued and restored 
to health by Renée, the supposed danghter of the Count, and she and Frank 
fall in love with each other. The Count has bound her by an oath to devote 
her iife and a fortune, which is hers in her own right, to the destruction of the 
English and the freeing of the natives from their sway. She is carried off by 
the Rajah, who wishes her to marry him, and is rescued by Denvers; but they 
are again taken prisoners, when the timely arrival of the English troops frees 
them. Renée turns out to be the daughter of an English general, she having 
been stolen as a child by a mysterious Ayah (played with considerable power 
by Miss Frances Ivor). Miss Beatricé Lamb as Renée, and Henry Neville as 
the gallant Frank Danvers, maintained the interest of this rather exciting play, 
which is of the melodramatic order, and might be useful for spectacular effect. 
Mr. W. 8, Abingdon was a grand villain as the Rajah, and Mr. Austin Melford 
was successful as the Count. Other characters were well filled by Mr. Henry 
Bedford (General Danvers) ; Mr.‘ Ivan Watson (Ali Jan, an amorous native) ; 
and Miss Clara Jecks (Josephine, the coquettish maid of Renée). The play was 
magnificently put upon the stage, and the authoress was called for. 


The long-expected skit, “The Prancing Girl,’ by Campbell Rae Brown, 
music by M. Brigata, was produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on Thurs- 
day, November 26th. Of the book not much in praise can be said, but the 
music was very pleasing. The cast was as follows: The Duke of Gooseberry, 
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Mr. Arthur Playfair ; Hon. ay aed Mr. T. A. Shale ; David B. Hives, Mr. F. 
Emery ; John Whiskison, Mr. Harry Parker ; Goldspink, Mr. A. T.. Hendon ; 
Lady Boke, Miss Adelaide Newton ; Midget Crake, Miss Natalie Brande ; 
Faith B. Hives, was Miss Cissy Cranford ; Priscilla B. Hives, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
Some pretty Quakeresses are introduced, who sing bright and lively choruses, and 
in lieu of travesty (worthy of the name), laughter is produced by means 
of a mechanical toy dog (to represent Bully Boy) ; by the smashing of crockery 
and vases; and by means of a pantomimic sliding staircase, down which the 
guests in the ball-room scene are } go goneane Mr. Arthur Playfair has the trick 
of Mr. Tree’s voice but not of his manner. Miss Ellis Jeffreys sings and 
dances nicely, but does not travesty Miss Neilson. The cleverest performance 
was that of Miss Natalie Brande, which most closely imitated that of Miss Norreys, 
and next to hers came that of Miss Adelaide Newton, who gave us touches 
of Miss Rose Leclercq. On tho same evening, by arrangement with Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, “ Miss Decima,” which had ‘been running so successfully at the 
Criterion, was transferred to the Prince of Wales’s, with the following changes 
in the cast: Mr. C. Hayden Coffin appeared as Peter Paul Rolleston ; Mr. 
Leonard Russell as Bertie Brown ; Mr, R.Sesnonon as Donald McQuord ; Miss 
Annie Schuberthas Senora Inez; MissEdith Fielding as Jeannie ; and Miss Decima 
Moore in the title-role. The last named young lady was a worthy successor 
to Mdlle, Nesville ; hersinging was oo and though she was very nervous, 
her acting was naive and captivating. Miss Annie Schuberth wasalsoa gain, for 
her rich voice told well, and Mr. Hayden Coffin had a fresh song introduced, 
which was encored. Mr. David James and Miss Victor had a duet and dance 
specially written for them, both of which had to be repeated. “ Miss Decima ” 
isas great a favourite in its new home as it was in its old. 


From the unconventional opening of Messrs. F. ©. Phillips and Percy 
Fendall’s play, ‘“‘ Margaret Byng,” produced at the Criterion on the afternoon 
of December 8th, we were led to hope that we were to have something out of 
the common. Disappointment awaited us, however, for though we had the 
somewhat novel idea of a woman following a man in a railway journey, to borrow 
a large sum of money of him, the plot soon degenerated into commonplace. 
The heroine, Margaret Byng, finding that her husband is reduced to poverty, 
calmly suggests to him that they should part and be independent of each other 
for a year ; during that time things may mend. Her husband consents, and he 
is seen no more in the play—we hear, however, that he isdead. Mrs. Byng is living 
on the Continent with her worthless father ; they are reduced to dire straits, 
but she thinks she may be able to borrow a good sum from a Mr. Dornton, if 
she can only be alone with him. He is returning to England, so she travels in 
the same train with him, in the next compartment, Presently she hears a scuffle. 
At the next station she is going to join Dornton, when she meets a stranger 
leaving the compartment, which isempty. She follows the stranger, and taxes him 
with having made away with his fellow passenger ; and as the price of her silence 
he thrusts a roll of notes into her hands. Conscience soon pricks her. The 
stranger who turns out to be a Corsican, Bazano, not only shadows her but asks 
her to be his wife. Captain Frederick Dornton wishes her to marry him, and she 
refuses ; and as he asks to know her reason, she tells him how she has hither- 
to screened the murderer and participated in the plunder. Bazano, who has 
been on the watch, in his rage at her confession, stabs her ; and her lover returns 
to hold her, dying, in his arms. The play is adapted from Mr. Philips’s novel, 
and the adaptation has left the characters sketchy. Itis almost a one-part play ; 
and though Miss Estelle Burney as the heroine possesses power, the power is 
unequally displayed, and the actress was begins | in tenderness in the expres- 
sion of her love for Captain Dornton, a part well-played by Mr. Ben Webster. 
As the cool yet tigerish murderer, Bazano, Mr, Charles Brookfield made his 
mark ; and Mr. W. Wyes had a telling little part as a sheriff-officer, which he made 
the most of. The other characters afforded no scope. 


“ A Breezy Morning,” duologue, by Eden iy went merrily on the evenin 
of December 6th, at the Comedy theatre. It treats of a little matrimonia 
“breeze,” that springs up between a couple on their honeymoon ; and is brightly 
written and with considerable originality in the treatment of the idea, The 
characters of Mr. and Mrs, Golding were very neatly played by Mr, Sam 
Sothern and Miss Florence Fordyce, the latter introducing some charming 
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womanly touches. “A Breezy Morning” would be acceptable to amateurs. 
“ Godpapa,” reached the 50th performance on this same evening, and continues 
to give much enjoyment. 


Thomas Holcroft’s play, “The Road to Ruin” was revived on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 9th, at the Opera Comique. This has been a favourite and 
always welcome play in Mr. Edward Compton's provincial repertory, and in 
1887 he appeared in it in London, at the Strand, and doubled the parts of Harry 
Dornton and Charles Goldfinch. For the latter he is better suited, and appeared 
in the character on its latest revival with very great success. Mr. Lewis Ball 
and Miss Elinor Aickin have for some time established their reputations as Mr. 
Dornton and Widow Warren. Of the remainder of the cast it may be said that 
Mr. Clarence Blakiston “tore his passion to tatters” as Harry Dornton, that Mr. 
Sydney Paxton was excellent as Mr. Sulky, and that Mr. Young Stewart, as Mr. 
Silky, was but a copy of Mr. Shiel Barry’s Gaspard in “ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.” Miss Evelyn McNay looked a little more than seventeen as Sophia 
Freelove, but exhibited the artlessness and purity expected of such a young 
girl, and showed considerable charm in her acting. ‘The Road to Ruin” was 
most favourably received. 


Mr. Brandon Thomas assumed the direction of the Court Theatre on Wednes- 
day, December 2nd, and produced there a “triple bill.” It consisted of “A 
Commission,” by Weedon Grossmith ; “ A Pantomime Rehearsal,” and Buck- 
stone’s “Good for Nothing.” In “ A Commission,” the author and Mr. Brandon 
Thomas appeared in their original characters, Mr. Wilfrid Draycott being 
Mr. Marshall; Miss Edith Chester, Mrs. Hennersley ; Miss May Palfrey, 
Parker. In “A Pantomime Rehearsal,’ there were the following changes from 
the original cast: Mr. C. J. Little played Jack Deedes ; Mr. Wilfred Draycott, 
Sir Charles Grandison ; Miss Carlotta Addison, Lady Muriel Beauclerc. Miss 
May Palfrey and Miss Maude McNaught, Miss May and Miss Rose Portman, 
and Miss Norreys once more appeared as Miss Lily Belgrave. The skit never 
went better. As a first piece, J. B. Buckstone’s “Good for Nothing” was 
played, with Miss Norreys as Nan, a character in which the clever actress had 
been well spoken of at the Haymarket. The rest of the cast was as follows : 
Jim Dibbles, Mr. Brandon Thomas; Harry Collier, Mr. Branscombe ; Charley, 
Mr. Wilfred Draycott, and Young Mr. Simpson, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
who gave an original and most diverting reading of the character. The entire 
programme appeared excellently suited to a “ Court’ audience. 


Mr. Barton White, author of “The Young Pretender,” produced at the 
Opera Comique Theatre, Thursday afternoon, December 10th, was unable to 
carry out the clever idea on which his farcical comedy was founded. It is that 
of a young fellow, who is supplied with the necessary funds for a voyage 
round the world, during which his mind is to be enlightened, remaining in 
London and enjoying the delights of the metropolis, in fellowship witha friend. 
When he is supposed to have returned from this grand tour, he brings with 
him a collection of curios (purchased in the Burlington Arcade) which he 

ms off on his relations ; but is eventually betrayed by his friend, who, with 

im, has been subjected to a severe cross-examination on their geographical 
knowledge by an inquisitive Aunt Harriett. The first act was excessively droll. 
Mr. Tresahar acted the hero Matthew Honeybun ; Mr. James Nelson was his 
friend, Hugh Jones ; the inquisitive Aunt Harriett was played by Miss Sophie 
Larkin. The hit of the afternoon was made by Mr. Frederick Kayeas an ab- 
sent-minded vegetarian, Bluejohn Fossil, a Professor of Geology ; Miss Nina 
Williams as a pert lodging-house attendant, Mia, was clever ; and Miss Nora 
Williamson, a very tall and handsome young lady was engaging as Maud 
Honeybun. 


Mr. W. H. Pennington, one of the Balaclava charge heroes, took his leave of 
the stage on Thursday afternoon, December 10th, at the Avenue Theatre, which 
Mr. H. A. Jones had kindly lent for the occasion. Mr. Pennington appeared in 
Act i, Sc. 2 of “ Richelieu,” as the Cardinal. His method is of the robust school, 
but he is one of our best elocutionists, and will from this time devote himself to- 
the teaching of the art in which he is a proficient. 
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-One of the most striking Christmas productions will be “ Venice in London,” 
at Olympia. Venice will be solidly produced with the realism of water, 
gondoliers and barges, and even live pigeons from St. Mark.. The houses and 
bridges of Venice are built up. There will be magnificent pageants in which 
some 1500 people will take part, and, on a mammoth stage, performances of 
“The Merchant of Venice” will take place. This will open on Boxing Day. 


The following theatres find the attractions of their present bill sufficient to 
carry them over the Christmas season :— 


Adelphi, “The Trumpet Call” ; Avenue, “'The Crusaders” ; Comedy, “ Godpapa ” ; 
Court, the present triple bill; Criterion, “Brighton”; English Opera. “The 
Basoche”; Globe, ‘‘Gloriana”; Olympic, “ Royal Divorce ” for matinées, “ Nancy Sikes” 
(“Oliver Twist”) in the evening ; Prince of Wales, ‘Miss Decima” ; Savoy, “The 
Nautch Girl” ; Strand, ‘“The Late Lamented”’; Terry’s “The Times.” 

Among the novelties promised are :— 

At the Alhambra, a new ballet “ Temptation,” which, from the well known reputa- 
tion of this house, is certain to be beautiful. 

At the Garrick, we are.to have “ A Fool’s Paradise,” on January 2nd. 

The Gaiety will celebrate the return of Miss Farren and Mr. Fred Leslie by the 
production of the new burlesque “ Cinder-Ellen.” 

The Haymarket has still a success in “The Dancing Girl;” but Mr Beerbohm 
Tree is actively rehearsing “ Hamlet” for early production. 

The Lyceum re-opens with “ The Corsican Brothers” and “ Nance Oldfield ;” but 
it will not be long before we shall see ‘“‘ Henry VIII” staged with unusual magnifi- 
cence. 

The Lyric will almost immediately re-open with Gilbert and Cellier’s comic opera, 
“The Mountebanks,” probably on the 23rd. 

The Opera Comique will for a time run “ The Roadto Ruin” and “The Queen’s 
Room” for the evening bill, but we are promised in the near future a costume 
play by Frankfort Moore. é 

The management of the Princess’s will revive “ Alone in London ” on the 21st of 
December, and give matinées of ‘‘ The Swiss Express.” 

The St. George’s Hall will have no fresh entertainment for holiday seekers as is its 
custom at Christmas, but will produce a new sketch by Mr. Corney Grain in January. 

The St James's re-opens December 30th, with “ Forgiveness,” by Comyns Carr. 

The Shaftesbury re-opens December 21st, with “Joan of Arc” from the Gaiety. 

Mr. Toole returns to his own theatre on Boxing night, and opens with “ The Don.” 

The Vaudeville produces Haddon Chambers’s comedy “‘ The Honorable Herbert ” 
on December 22nd. 

Pantomime is not dead yet, although the harlequinade is but a secondary 
feature now-a-days. 

Drury Lane will of course afford us one of Sir Augustus Harris’s magnificent 
spectacles in “ Humpty Dumpty ; or, The Yellow Dwarf and the Fair One with the 
Golden Locks.” 

The Britannia produces “ The Old Bogie of the Sea”; the Greenwich Theatre 
“ Aladdin ” ; the Grand, ‘‘ Whittington and hisCat”; Lyric, Hammersmith, “ Dick 
Whittington and his Cat” ; The Royalty, “Cock Robin” and “Old King Cole,” 
children’s operas, and a shadow pantomime ; The Novelty, “ Cinderella” ; The Park- 
hurst, ‘ Robinson Crusoe”; The Pavilion, “ Little Red Riding Hood”; The Rich- 
mond Theatre, “ Babes in the Wood” ; The Royal Marylebone, “ Robinson Crusoe ” ; 
the Stratford Theatre, “Dick Whittington”; the Surrey, “The Fair One with the 
Golden Locks ;” Sanger’s, “ St. Petersburg at Christmas.” 


New Plays 


PRODUCED aND IMPORTANT REVIVALS in London, from November 21st, 1891, 
to December 15th, 1891 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 
. 21. “Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” nautical and spectacular drama, in five 
acts, by John Henderson. Marylebone. 
“ Light ahead,” drama, in four acts, by Herbert Leonard. Surrey. 
“ The Return of the Druses,” tragedy, by Robert Browning, drama- 
tic reading,in the Botanical Theatre of University College Hospital. 
“ The Prancing Girl,” travestie, by Campbell Rae-Brown, music by 
B. Brigata. Prince of Wales. 
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. 26 “Her Oath,” five-act drama, by Mrs, Henry Wylde. Matinée. 
Princess's. 
1° “Good for Nothing,” J. B. Buckstone’s comedy: same evening, 
“ A Commission,” and “ A Pantomime Rehearsal "—transferred 
to the Court theatre. 

“ Mrs. M.P.,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German of 
Julius Rosen, by Hermann Vezin. Matinée. Opera Comique. 

“ A Breach of Promise,” original comedietta, by Mabel Freund-Lloyd. 
Matinée. Opera Comique. 

“ Brighton,” localised version, by Frank Marshall, of _Bronson 
Howard’s “Saratoga.” Criterion. 

“The Reckoning,” original four-act play, by Sylvanus Dauncey. 
Matinée. Globe, 

“ The Gambler,” original three-act play, by J. W. Boulding. Royalty. 

“ The End of a Day,” one-act play, by Herbert Burnett. Royalty. 

“ The Barn at Beccles,” one-act comedy, by Geo. Hughes and A. C. 
Bickley. Manor Rooms, Hackney. 

“ Margaret Byng” original four-act play, by F.C. Philips and Percy 
Fendall. Matinée. Criterion. 

“ A Breezy Morning,” duologue, by Eden Philpotts. Comedy. 

“ The Road to Ruin,” Thomas Holcroft’s play, infour acts. Matinée. 
(Placed in evening bill on the 12th). Opera Comique. 

“Cock Robin and Jenny Wren,” libretto by C. Gillington. “Old 
King Cole, and Good Queen Cole,” libretto by W. Younge ; 
music to both composed by Florian Pascal, foraseries of matinées. 
New Royalty. 

es “ Ermingarde,” one-act play, by J. W. Brodie-Innes. Vestry Hall, 
Chiswick. 
a “ He Stoops to Win,” one-act operetta, by Wilfrid Bendall and Cun- 
ningham Bridgeman. Matinée. Lyric Club. 
In the Provinces, from November 19th, 1891, to December 16th, 1891. 
Nov. 19 “ Safe and Sound,” one-act farcical comedy, by Shirley Howlett (for 
copyright purposes). County Hall, Bootle. 

20 “ On Her Majesty’s Service,” four-act drama, by Henry W. Watchman 
and H. Gower May. Avenue, Sunderland. 

23 “ The Golden Chance,” five-act drama, by St. Aubyn Miller. T.R., 
Gateshead. 

4 “True as Truth,” one-act play, by A. OC. Drinkwater. Royalty, 
Glasgow. 

7 “The Vagrant,” five-act domestic drama, by George de Lara. 
Aquarium, Scarborough. 

10 “ Jenny the Barber,” original farce, in one act, by Wilson Barrett. 
Prince’s, Bristol. 

14° “ The Dead Letter,” three-act drama, by Walter Roberts. Prince of 
Wales’s, Salford. 

14 “ Glendelough,” original Irish “ Romantic” drama, in four acts, by 
Edmund Gurney. Queen’s, Manchester. 

16 “ He loves me, He Loves me not,’ drama, in four acts, by Eden E. 
Greville. Grand Hall, Maidenhead, 

In Paris, from November 20th, 1891, to December 4th, 1891. 
Nov. 20 “ L’Année Franco-Russe,” revue, in three acts, by M. Milher and 
Numés Cluny. 

21 “ Voyages dans Paris,” spectacle, in five acts, by Ernest Blum and 
Raoul Toché, Porte St. Martin. 

24 ‘ Mademoiselle Asmodée,” operetta, in three acts, by Paul Ferrier 
and Charles Clairville, music by Paul Lacome and Victor Roger. 
Renaissance, 

“Un Gas Normand,” in one act, by Armand Béry, music by Charles 
Albert. Menus Plaisirs. 

“ Le — 8. & J.,” comedy, inone act, by Emile Seurat. Palais 

ya. 

“Le Maréchal-Ferrant,” five-act melodrama, by Henri Demesse. 
Chateau D’Eau. 

“L’ Auberge des Mariniers,” five-act drama, by Emile Moreau, Ambigu. 
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